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INTRODUCTION. 


—eoo——_ 


N appealing to the lovers of Music, and to all 
interested in education, the Editor and his col- 
leagues venture to hope that their very earnest desire 
to establish a Journal in which all musical questions 
may be carefully considered, and by which all efforts 
for the advance of musical culture may be forwarded, 
may attract the sympathy and help of their brethren 
throughout the kingdom. 

No class of artists, and no followers of any special 
calling, have so long remained as isolated fractions of 
society as have those teachers of music who, from the 
solitary and sedentary nature of their occupation, 
eminently need ready and constant interchange of , 
thought and encouragement. 

Spread over the country, in our large towns and our 
quiet Cathedral cities, are very many earnest students; 
who, by force of circumstance, or by such absorption in 
their daily work as has led them to select calm and 
quiet spheres of labour, have steadily and unostentatiously 
devoted their lives to the spread of the love and know- 
ledge of music. Such men are true Artists; of as pure, 
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as enthusiastic and as self-sacrificing a type as are 
those bolder and more bustling musicians whose names 
are more widely known, and whose influence spreads over 
a larger area. 

Hitherto the provincial Musician, however keen his 
love of his Art, has taken only a very secondary and 
submissive part in any combined movement for its 
advance and more liberal recognition. Thus, in the 
discussion of important questions, and in the planning 
of various schemes ostensibly devised to benefit Music 
and its followers, the wise advice which should flow from 
a varied experience and calm judgment, and the warm 
interest that could result only from full acquiescence and 
excitement of sympathy, have been lost. 

A conviction of the disadvantages necessarily attend- 
ing the disorganized state of their profession will animate 
the promoters of the QuarTERLY Musicat ReEvIEw in 
their attempts to draw together all sections of devoted 
musicians, to advance all measures for the advance of 
musical culture or for the simplification of its curriculum, 
all earnest efforts to advance the study of Art to its true 
place in schemes of general education, and all wise plans 
for the regeneration and the firm establishment of that 
English School of Music which, from the earliest historic 
times, has been one of the glories of their countrymen ; 
and which—still embued with freshness and vitality— 
needs only zeal, confidence and wisdom among its disciples 
to restore it to its former place among the foremost and 
brightest developments of the Divine Art, 

The topics selected for consideration in the Review 
will include all matters appertaining to the Art and 
Science of pure Music; and will be so treated as to 
illustrate a general, rather than a restricted, argument ; 
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to interest the musician rather than the specialist. The 
Review will not be suffered to degenerate into a 
vehicle for controversy. Each article, being signed, 
should be valued as the expression of the mature con- 
viction of its writer. Should the opinions therein stated 
not entirely coincide with the views of each reader—as, 
without being steeped in the somnolence of an utter lack 
of vitality, they scarcely could—the divergence must be 
tolerated. The objector will, without uttered protestation, 
be able calmly to weigh the arguments advanced, and, 
after due consideration, either to adopt or, quietly, to set 
them aside. 

Should these professions be justified, and their good 
intentions be faithfully carried out, the compilers of this 
Journal trust that the earnest goodwill of all Musicians 
will not be denied to an undertaking that, obviously, 
could never be sufficiently remunerative to excite hopes 
of adequate pecuniary reward. 

Rather—in no boastful spirit be it written—they 
contemplate, without dread, the probability of a some- 
what serious loss, especially during the early stages of 
their enterprise. 

Henry HIzes. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF MUSIC. 


Tuer Piace IN GENERAL EpvucaTIon. 


i iy may fairly be said that the most important problem in every age, 

and an especially pressing one in the present, is how to apportion 
time and to appraise the value of different kinds of work ; so that no 
urgent duty may be either neglected or suffered to absorb attention to 
the exclusion or detriment of other claims. Into a brief span of life so 
much has to be crowded that it must ever be an anxious study how to 
act fairly to all demands upon our notice. 

It is so with regard to every-day duties. The busiest men cannot 
overtake their work ; and are the least satisfied with the result of their 
labour. On every side urgent demands are made: and not the least 
trying duty is the imperative one of putting down, at the proper moment, 
that work in which, probably, the powers have been engaged only just 
long enough to enable the mind to become thoroughly interested in its 
progress. 

But this constant change of occupation is not merely a necessity 
arising from every man’s relationship to his surroundings: it is, also, a 
condition of health and of personal safety and endurance. 

Every student knows how difficult it is to turn aside, when reason 
demands, from the problem that seems almost wilfully to elude and 
perplex, and to await a happier and fresher time. But experience ever 
teaches how important it is to resolutely put out of thought the worrying 
questions for which the faculties are not then quick ; and to seek such 
recuperative refreshment as may bring a return of vigour and of grasping, 
penetrating, brightness. The exhaustion of the varied mental capacities 
is entirely analogous to the weariness of the physical powers. Only 
change—or, it may be, absolute rest—will restore and invigorate them. 
With regard to his own personal welfare, and also to the quality of his work, 
that man is most unwise who suffers his mind to remain too long absorbed 
in one groove of thought, in one line of study. His persistence may be 
a gain to the race ;—though even that is questionable ;—but must be a 
loss to himself: and, in giving way to the fascination of a loved pursuit, 
he as thoroughly succumbs to temptation as does the man who yields 
himself a victim to luxurious indulgence, or to degrading passion: and 
his one-sidedness may, in one way or another, be as disastrous to himself 
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and to those around, or depending upon, him. Many men of high 
intellectual power, and (outside the circle of their own peculiar enchant- 
ment) endowed with calmness of judgment, habitually yield themselves 
slaves to the allurements of a study, occasionally of a mere hobby or craze ; 
and, with their eyes open to the fact, voluntarily resign their freedom 
and their enjoyment of life, and risk their health and sanity, in order to 
follow unreservedly some cherished object, some pet pursuit. But 
would any such man aver that he desires his children to follow his 
example? How strange it often seems that the most successful men in 
studious avocations of various kinds, apparently thoroughly in sympathy 
with their work and, necessarily, possessed of much information that would 
most helpfully start their sons in pursuit of a like calling, display an 
anxious desire that those in whose future they are most interested may 
rather select some occupation concerning the chances and dangers of 
which they have no peculiar knowledge, and of the special training and 
necessary preliminaries for which they have all their information to seek. 

This law of necessary variety and change not only governs every 
person’s position in, and duties to, society, as well as the arrangement 
of the details of each man’s employment and, consequently, his health 
and comfort, but is of pressing importance to every one entrusted with 
the care of young people and the direction of their early training. 

It is not my intention, just now, to discuss the general question of 
the balance of education and of educational subjects. Such a problem 
would require more space than I can now command: and, being 
unnecessarily wide, its expanded premises would weaken, rather than 
consolidate, my argument. My remarks are addressed to those possessed, 
at least, of sufficient culture and liberality of idea to acknowledge that 
that is not education, but the grossest kind of ignorance, which results 
from a continued bias of a mind in one direction, from a prejudiced 
over-estimation of the value of one kind of learning, from a Pharisaical 
pride in one’s own description of knowledge. The proverbial danger 
of a “little learning” is even more imminent when that learning rests 
upon a narrow basis than when, however shallow it may be, it extends 
over a wider area. The business man, the man of the world, enjoying 
a constant intercourse with his fellows that effectually rubs off the 
angularities and oddities of his own personal peculiarities, has a more 
genuine education, more clearness of judgment in all practical questions, 
more expansion of idea within his range of thought, and probably more 
sympathy with his fellow creatures, than has the man who buries him- 
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self in his books, his problems, or even in artistic pursuits, without 
troubling himself to consider “how small a part of time they share,” 
wondrous good, or kind, or fair though they may be. The devotion of 
these pages to the advance of one Art is a sufficient excuse for my 
turning aside from the general, to a special, question. But, indeed, no 
excuse is necessary. General arguments are vague, and often useless. 
They interest people, without touching them too vigorously; and they 
pleasingly excite, without permanently affecting them. But I propose 
to consider one special, educational point ; rather than to waste time in 
lengthy discussion of a wide and vague general problem : and I hope to 
find, in the concrete argument, principles which, when applied more 
generally and extensively, must govern the larger and more complex 
question. 

The particular species of knowledge to which I desire to call atten- 
tion is, fortunately, a representative branch of learning. Beyond a 
certain point it is the only study of its kind. Ina purely imaginative 
direction it is the highest reach of the human mind ; the culmination of 
the aspiration of the artistic faculties. Beyond its leading we have no 
power to penetrate. Music is a special and powerful educational 
factor ; because it is, far-away, the highest type of embodied artistic 
feeling. The conception of an Art perfectly pure and absolutely 
immaterial comes readily to those who have humbly and lovingly 
studied the innate principles and conditions of embodied Music. Of no 
other Art could this be said. 

And no reckoning of time will afford any notion of endless 
duration: no appreciation of space will help us to grasp the idea 
of a boundless area: no study of mechanical force will enable us 
to form the faintest conception of self-existent power. But the study 
of Harmony may be made to yield to its earnest disciples as 
vivid a realization of innate, essential principle, of unfettered radia- 
tion and expansion, as may be acquired by the most absorbed and 
devoted followers of the strictest and most absolute Science. Of the 
Artistic influence of the study of language much might be written. But 
no vocabulary supplies so ready, so adequate, so inexhaustible a medium 
of expression as that of the Sound-language. It follows, then, that any 
educational scheme not affording due provision for the study of the 
principles of Music must be deficient, not only by the omission of one 
branch of learning, but as lacking the highest and strongest influence in 
a very important direction: and that an ignorance of those principles, 
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and a neglect to understand their value, must be fatal to the authority 
of any educationalist. | Two practical questions, therefore, present them- 
selves for consideration :-—(1) What is meant by a study of the prin- 
ciples of Music? (2) How may provision for such a study be made in 
our schools? It may be necessary to say that, by a study of the 
principles of Music I do not mean practising the piano, the acquire- 
ment of a mechanical skill upon any instrument, or even learning to 
sing: although every branch of learning must have some mode of 
expression, some alphabetical formula; and although through singing 
the first ideas of the value of Music will generally come, and, 
probably, must always be systematized and fixed. My first claim is, that 
children are keenly alive to the influence of song. The child who is not 
musically inclined—who is not both rhythmically and tunefully impres- 
sionable—is a sort of monstrosity. And it is questionable whether any 
such child—if one could be found—would not be the very one who, 
more than any other, should be anxiously subjected to the influence 
(the medicinal, correcting influence) of music; in order that both ears, 
as well as both eyes, might be well opened and quickened. For what a 
deprivation through life must ensue if that deadness to rhythmic pulsa- 
tion, that deafness to melodic charm, should be allowed to continue! 
Would any parent suffer her, or his, child to grow up colour-blind with- 
out striving to quicken the dormant faculty, or to ascertain the cause of 
its absence? Imagine a palate without appreciation of flavour, destitute 
of the power to distinguish between sweets and acids! Is it to be sup- 
posed that the one deficiency is more general, more obstinate, less 
amenable to judicious, persevering treatment, more beyond the reach of 
cultivation, than the others? Every musician, experienced in the 
training of children, knows that an absolute incapacity to distinguish 
inflections of pitch is most rare. The failures in the singing classes 
in boys’ schools arise, almost invariably, from the neglect of parents to 
stimulate, in earlier days, the development of that gift of tune with 
which nearly every child is endowed. Were song—the language of 
enthusiasm, and, therefore, a mode of expression natural to all healthy, 
vigorous children—encouraged and directed wisely, the “no-ear for 
Music” would become an extinct complaint. 

For the benefit, vigour, and permanence of the voice itself it is 
most important that it should be gently and judiciously exercised in 
very early life. In many houses the children are suffered to speak in 
what, probably, is deemed a gentle tone; that is, in a kind of stage 
whisper, or in a faint, indistinct murmur. The consequence is that, in 
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after years, the singing master, who understands his business, has to 
take very great trouble in order to strengthen the hitherto almost silent 
vocal organs, to break through the superficial tone, and to obtain any- 
thing like the full resonance of the natural voice. 

In very early years—long before the age for serious, perplexing 
thought—the love of song should be stimulated and utilized. A rudi- 
mentary appreciation of the affinities and tendencies of sounds may be 
as readily and pleasantly acquired by the mental ear as the simple 
results of addition, subtraction and division may be demonstrated to 
the eye. The diatonic scale should first be sung; not talked about. 
Soon the children will be able to select particular steps, or rungs in the 
ladder of sounds; will measure their distance from the ground-tone ; 
will contrast the varied effects of different leaps from low to high 
sounds, or from high to low; will feel that each step of the ladder has 
its own degree of firmness or of instability, is strong and reliable, or 
suggests the necessity for quickly proceeding to a position of greater 
security. Thus, the absolute safety and rest of the sound which repre- 
sents the ground, and the somewhat similar firmness of the fifth step of 
the ladder will soon be felt: and the fidgety unrest of the seventh 
sound, (the “leading-note,”) the rung which seems so rotten as to be 
ready to break, and to form an extremely unsafe stopping-place, will be 
recognized. And how useful that “leading-note” is in all modern 
music and to all teachers of singing every artist knows well. 

In a little time the desire for further excursions in sound, and the 
similarity between 1 and 5 in our scale will suggest the possibility of 
leading to the latter, as to the former: and, thus, a transition into the 
scale of the Dominant is effected, not only without trouble, but with 
positive satisfaction. By means of an exercise with 4 (the fourth 
step) alternately of its natural pitch or in a slightly raised, a more 
sharpened or pointed, position the children may, in a few minutes, be 
made to feel confidence in their power to proceed unaided, by either 
route, from 1 to 5; or, with more care, from 5 back tol. All this 
requires no naming* of the sounds: it is a simple question of relation- 
ship, of proportionate distance. Given, a firm sound :—find its leading 
note: and examine well both progressions ;—from distrust to security 
and back from safety and rest to incompleteness and expectation. 


* Tam not advocating any particular system of nomenclature. This Journal will be devoted 
to the cultivation of Music ; and not to any peculiar mode of teaching. When the numbers are 
exchanged for names the teacher may adopt what method of using varied (more or less open) 
vowel sounds (and, thereby, of avoiding the tricks of tone which always arise from a continued 
use of one form of the mouth) he or she pleases. y 
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When readiness has been acquired in changing, by the slight altera- 
tion of one note, the whole tendency or drift of the sequence of sounds 
—which may be likened to diverting the course of a little stream by 
the mere raising of one of the stones in its bed—the students (for real 
students they will have become) will desire to try a similar experiment 

“with that original “ leading-note,” which poised them so uncomfortably, 

so expectantly, upon the edge of the Tonic. An example of a flattened 
seventh sound in a scale, its use alternately with the original seventh 
step of the ladder, and an explanation of the similarity of the change 
thus made to the liberty previously taken with the fourth note or step, 
will convince very young pupils of the pliancy of sounds; will break 
“the bondage of the keys ;” and will facilitate the appreciation, in after 
years, of the immense advance which modern harmonists have made 
beyond the timid hugging of the shore by those early navigators of the 
stream of sounds who saw, in every little change of current, in every 
flattened or sharpened note, a danger which excited their ready fear of 
not being able to find their way back to their haven of rest. If to 
mere children may be imparted—as assuredly it may—such a courage 
in navigating the ocean of sounds as was utterly unknown to the 
masters in music of a time not so very long past, then an argument 
of irresistible force presents itself in favour of the recognition of the 
disciplinary value of a scientific training in that study which has made 
such an immense advance within so short a period. 

But, so far, I have pointed chiefly to the scientific training which a 
study of the principles of music brings within the reach of children 
before they have attained any great consolidation of mental capacity or 
any considerable maturity of reasoning power. There is, however, one 
point hitherto untouched, but of immense importance. 

The natural love of children for music I have been striving to bring 
into systematized shape and order. Not that the modern musical scales 
have anything artificial about them: although to oblige children 
always to move in sedate, measured steps up and down those scales 
would be to impose as irksome a regularity and bondage upon my young 
friends as were I to order that, instead of jumping and skipping about 
in their play time, they must always move in that processional order 
and with that formal precision which, for a short time and with a due 
pretence, simulation and acting, they so delight in. 

The song of children is not imitative, any more than is their gait. 
Both are original, free, and untrammelled. The melodies children sing 
are their own. If the Mother sings the child will sing all the more: 
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but, if healthy and happy, it will sing intuitively. A girl will sing 
more boldly than will a boy; because she is not ashamed of displaying 
enthusiasm, or of appearing singular. She will invent her own tunes: 
and it is of the utmost importance that her tendency to do so should be 
encouraged. Song is to her a language: nay! it is the language of a 
certain happy state of mind. With those who, in later life, first attempt 
to construct melodies the difficulty is that the language is foreign to 
them : they have not grown up familiar with it, have not subjected it to 
their service. They know not “ what to.say next:” they have no con- 
tinuity of idea. The grammar of the language they may have been 
taught: but of what avail is a knowledge of its construction to those 
who have no thoughts to express, and whose first efforts are hampered 
by a fear that they may say something foolish? Let the sound-language 
be cultivated in the nursery, like conversational French or German ; 
and the mechanical stiffness, the fettering of unaccustomed surroundings, 
will soon be overcome ; indeed never will be felt. 

For the ready appreciation of the other constituent, the other half, 
of music—Rhythmic proportion—children have the happiest keenness. 
They delight to join in dances, in little processional marches ; or to take 
part in any regular movements performed by groups or sections of 
their number. They like to be drilled, to move in a stately manner. 
The sympathetic nursery governess will, therefore, through rhythmic 
motion, strengthen the feeling of pulsation. There need not be any 
shedding of tears over the time-table ; only smiles in the performance of 
the pattern-swing. Instead of “counting time,” let the children tap the 
table in a finger-figure, or tread the floor in a duple or a triple measure. 

An intelligent boy of eight years of age, and an even younger girl, 
should thoroughly appreciate the regularity of periodic pulses, and be 
completely under the influence of pendular balance ; should be able to 
march across the lawn, or round the room, counting aloud each step, or 
distinctly uttering syllables or numbers between the footsteps. 

By means of such varied patterns of marching and counting, or of 
marching and singing, as any person at all fitted to be a teacher could 
readily invent, all the intricacies possible in the two kinds of rhythmic 
pulsation (duple and triple) which, alone, are possible may be not only 
understood, but for the whole life mastered. 

A few words may be interposed here as to the early teaching of 
musical instruments ; although their practice involves less knowledge 
of the principles of Music than is communicated in the lessons of a well- 
conducted singing class; and has, therefore, little connection with my 
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argument. The piano may be practised for years without necessitating 
a single thought as to the relationship ofsounds. The study of a musical 
instrument—especially ofa keyed instrument—may, therefore, degenerate 
into a purely mechanical exercise: but such singing-class lessons as I 
have described never could. But akindly effort to make the first lessons 
on the piano less irksome than, often, they are may be intruded parenthe- 
tically. It is not unusual for a child to be made to hate the very name 
of Music by the ill-judged manner in which those lessons are given. 

Frequently a child of very.tender years—one so young as still to be 
excused any other very serious, or long-continued, study—is seated at a 
piano ; and several separate, and entirely distinct pieces of information 
are communicated at the first lesson. I will suppose the victim to be a 
girl, because then there will not be the additional difficulties caused by 
the pupil being quite unable to sit still for five consecutive minutes ; and 
thoroughly hating any occupation, whatever, that necessitates confine- 
ment to the house while the sun is shining brightly. First the girl is 
told that a particular white key on the piano is called C : then that the 
special C which she is required to touch is denoted by the position of a 
certain novel character, with regard to five parallel lines called a 
“ staff.” She is enjoined to put down the said C with the thumb, 
without cocking up in the air in the most ridiculous manner (as the 
child certainly will) all her fingers. Should the tears not start forth 
when the child (hitherto so gently lured on in her studies) is oppressed 
by all this then, as a last straw for the already over-weighted back, the 
command is given to hold down the said C for a certain length of time, 
because the shape of that funny and unfamiliar character in the book 
denotes a duration in proportion to the length of a something else which 
is, perhaps, not even mentioned, and certainly is not explained. 
Altogether this first lesson is the most ludicrous assemblage possible of 
odds and ends, of totally unconnected, matter! If the teacher should 
chance to be very energetic—and, in her fashion, conscientious—pro- 
bably she may throw in the slight additional information—as a point so 
easily remembered that it would be absurd not to realize it then, and so 
finish off the subject—the foreign and unexplained name of the printed 
character to which so many numbers are to be counted. 

I will mercifully suppose that, for some few lessons, only one hand 
of the student is employed, and so a little time is allowed for learning 
the names of the notes represented by the lines and spaces of the treble 
staff, before the child is utterly overwhelmed by the information that 
characters written on the bass staff.are named quite differently ; and, 
apparently, quite irrelevantly. 
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For months this inconsistency of nomenclature is a source of the 
greatest perplexity to the unfortunate little victim: and, to the end 
of the chapter, she cannot understand why a note placed on the lowest 
line of one staff should be called G ; whereas, if similarly written on a 
staff ornamented with that other funny thing called a clef, the same sign 
would represent E. And why either of those staves should date from G 
or E remains a mystery ; because the first note in her lesson is called 
C ; and the importance of that note very soon impresses her. 

Now I will suppose an intelligent teacher to proceed in a simpler 
and more natural way ; and I will imagine that no previous knowledge 
of music, or of musical characters, has been imparted : although I must 
emphatically protest against such a course, as utterly opposed to all that 
I have been urging with regard to the early inculcation of the principles 
of music by means of the singing class. 

The child, who has had no exercises enabling her to use her fingers 
separately, or to keep the rest of them reasonably still when one moves, 
may be seated at a table with her one hand properly placed ; the wrist 
being held slightly higher than the fingers ; the ends of the fingers and 
the outer corner of the thumb resting very lightly on the table. Slowly, and 
with regular alternations, the thumb should be well raised and lowered ; 
striking the table each time with some little force; the thumb-joint 
moving freely, and allowing the end of the thumb to rise and fall several 
inches. Then each of the well-curved fingers should, in turn, be raised 
and made vigorously to strike the table ; while the outer corner of the 
thumb and the points of the other fingers rest lightly on the table. 
Each finger should be raised as high as may be possible without depart- 
ing in the slightest degree from the curve which should, at all times, 
place the whole of that portion of the finger beyond the second joint 
(from the nail) out of the player’s sight. Every effort should be made 
to raise the third finger thoroughly, without removing from the table 
the second and fourth fingers. The fourth finger, when exercised, 
should be well-curved, and should move as nearly parallel with the 
third finger as its somewhat (and, occasionally, very) crooked shape 
may allow. And an effective tap of the table with this, naturally 
weak, finger should be insisted upon. No feeling of effort or stiffness 
should be experienced beyond the wrist: but the action should be 
entirely one of the muscles of the hand: the office of the arm being, 
simply, to hold up the hand; not suffering it to rest with any positive 
weight on the table, or in any way to interfere with the free action of 
the fingers. 
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When all the fingers have been separately exercised the hands should 
work together on the table ; and, afterward, on any five adjoining keys 
of a piano. When transferred to the piano the exercise should be pro- 
gressive. At first the idle fingers should hold down their respective 
keys: later they should merely touch their notes, or be held just above, 
without resting on them. In this latter exercise the object will be to 
insure their stillness-during the movement of the active fingers. To 
* carry on this training, the teacher should select one from the many 
books of “finger exercises” extant. Independently of these exercises, 
the notation of music should be taught ; first away from, and afterward 
at, the piano. That notation has two phases, corresponding with the 
two constituents of music :—Time and Tune. 

First the simple kind of multiplication table, formed of notes of 
different lengths, should be absolutely committed to memory. Its 
extreme simplicity should render that easy. The longest sound-sign 
used in modern music (although its name implies that it represents only 
half the length of some other—now almost obsolete—character) is a 
cipher ; placed on its side so as to accommodate it to the space it has to 
occupy. Every addition to the cipher shortens it by one half. An 
added stem, and each dash appended to the end of that stem, thus 
diminishes the length of the sound denoted by the character. 

To pourtray the intexded pitch the character is placed upon one of 
a series of shelves ; each shelf denoting a definite degree of acuteness of 
sound. These shelves measure distances, upward and downward, from 
a central sound known as “ middle C.” The importance of that central 
C is rendered evident by its line or shelf being, when required, specially 
drawn ; and by its space, when the line is not required, being left par- 
ticularly clear and open. When this is clearly explained all the per- 
plexity, that arises from the attempt to remember the names of the 
notes placed upon two detached and unconnected staves, is avoided. 
The staff should be studied as one complete pourtrayal of all the ordinary 
sounds of human voices, and of the central keys of a piano, or of the 
musical system. 

When any teacher proceeds according to the simple plan thus 
briefly sketched out much time will be saved; and so, an objection, 
often made to the study of music, will be removed. But of more con- 
sequence will be the prevention of the tears and weariness, which so 
frequently accompany early music lessons of the ordinary kind ; and the 
substitution of confidence and certainty, the result of teaching one 
thing at a time, and each thiag according to some natural order. 
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But, in the consideration of the two important questions which 
form the bases of this paper, I have pointed out that, before the age at 
which a child is generally subjected to the stricter rule of a regular 
school discipline, the study of the rudimentary principles of Music is 
not only feasible, but affords a culture peculiarly suited to the age of 
the students, and not easily provided in any other manner. 

Far from involving a waste of time, or being a mere amusement, it 
is the most serious educational force to which such young faculties may, 
safely, be subjected. 

In considering the next stage of the educational programme we must 
be hampered by the doubt whether the early training of the child has, 
or has not, been thus wisely superintended. At present we may, un- 
fortunately, assume that, at least in the case of each boy, nothing like 
adequate expansion of the musical faculties has been attained. The lad 
will, therefore, not only commence his school-life under a great dis- 
advantage, but his artistic ideas, generally, will be sluggish ; because he 
has been debarred from the influence which would, more than any other, 
have stimulated them. 

We have now to do with the schoolmaster, or the schoolmistress : 
and I will refer principally to the rule of the former, because he will be 
the chief obstruction to the carrying out of the plans here advocated. 
The programmes of girls’ schools are being more and more conformed to 
those of the boys’ schools: and it is very important that a blind sub- 
servience should not carry the imitation too far. No one would contend 
that every detail of the boy’s curriculum should be copied. But it is, 
sometimes, very convenient to sneer at a study as “effeminate:” and 
some of our busiest reformers are, perhaps, not our wisest adminis- 
trators. But to set the boys’ school right is doubly important. Healthy, 
vigorous leaven, if fairly introduced there, would soon spread abroad, 
and permeate all educational projects. 

Probably the master seizes the young schoolboy with a nervous grip. 
He has an idea—generally justified—that much valuable time has been 
wasted ; and that it is not quite fair to send to him an altogether 
dormant brain ; to be, in five or six years, expanded in every direction, 
quickened in every sense, and polished on every surface. It is not too 
much to say that the ordinary schoolmaster knows nothing about, and 
probably distrusts, Music. It is altogether outside his curriculum ; a 
new fad of the age. Probably he supposes its culture to consist of a 
mechanical practising of the piano :—a weary and melancholy waste of 
time in nine cases out of ten. Or, more fortunately, he may have 
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arrived at the notion of a singing class. But very rarely has such a 
class any real educational force. Frequently it is devoted to the amuse- 
ment of a spare half-hour in the week, or to the preparation of a little 
relief to the tedium of a “ breaking-up” party. The whole thing is, 
generally, the grossest of delusions: and it is not surprising that any 
intelligent, earnest educationalist should grudge the time wasted in 
learning to repeat, in parrot-fashion, two or three simple, childish 
ditties of a goody-goody pattern. 

To be really useful the singing class (or the piano instruction) should 
be made subservient to the study of the general principles of music. 
Already familiar with the structure of scales and simple chords, the 
pupil should advance in the practical study of Harmony ; should learn 
to single out the different constituents of more complicated chords ; each 
boy being required to stick firmly and confidently to his own strain or 
part, and to feel the drift of the various sounds, as formerly he ascer- 
tained the pungency of “leading-notes.” Nothing of ali this is, or could 
be made, mechanical. It is artistic appreciation of the highest kind ; 
the education of the ear. The singing—valuable in itself—is still more 
useful as a means to an end. Every Art has its appropriate form of 
expression: and some familiarity with that language should be early 
acquired ; and should so grow with the ideas to be expressed as always 
to afford an adequate means for their delineation. Two or three half- 
hours in each week would suffice for carrying on the work of the singing 
and harmony class. That amount of time may easily be spared when 
arithmetical problems are divested of the stupid obscurity in which they 
are frequently veiled; and presented in clear and sensible phraseology. 
Most of them are made to resemble the laboriously elaborated terms of 
an examination paper, which conceal a childish question amid enig- 
matical mystery. Time may be gained, also, by deferring for a little, 
the introduction of many of the subjects concerning which a schoolmaster 
is anxious, and for the ready comprehension of which the faculties of 
the boys are scarcely ripe. Again, there ever is a tendency to multiply 
such subjects as materially aid and advance one another. In such cases 
the mental discipline bears a miserable want of proportion to the con- 
sumption of time, and to the high-sounding enumeration (in the bill or 
in the examination paper) of the list of topics. 

What may be called the “collegiate” stage in the study of Music 
should include (a) an analysis of different qualities of tone, (timbre) 
leading to Orchestration; (+) questions of structural outline, or 
“Form” in composition, from rhythmic balance extending through 
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the punctuation of sentences and phrases, to the moulding, or welding 
together, of elaborate movements; in which—by the aggregation of 
congruous and yet contrasted ideas, and by the relief and illumination 
they materially yield—a consistent, yet diversified, whole is produced. 

The general design of a really artistic musical work in many respects 
resembles the outline of a great picture. One chief idea, or theme, 
should pervade the whole, or a sense of incongruity or of patchiness 
will result. It is not enough that the subordinate details should all be 
good and pleasing: they must be accessories to the general effect. 
Themes may be individually charming, bv‘ out of place ; beautiful, but 
not in proportion ; by attracting too much attention they may detract 
from the oneness of the whole composition. The wealth and variety of 
tone with which themes are displayed form the colouring of the musical 
picture ; and must be characterised and governed by due attention to 
the laws of contrast and relief. And the whole—to be generally accepted, 
and admitted within the archives of classical compositions, to be 
cherished and carefully preserved by many generations of admirers— 
must be consecrated by an exalted spirit and by a dignified power. A 
picture should excite an emotion above and beyond the literal meaning 
of the objects pourtrayed ; and the tone-picture should invoke a sensibility, 
the connection of which with the strains to which it responds will often 
lie far beyond comprehension ; an unseen yet powerful link, a spiritual 
Presence. The mind’s ear should, through the material, be stirred to 
perception of inaudible sounds; and be set in full vibration to loftier 
themes. 

But can sight ever be made as suggestive as sound? What power 
equals that of the human voice to soothe, to encourage, to stimulate ? 
The speech of the orator entrances and lifts and warms us: but when 
we read the lifeless words how cold they seem! Gone, with the echo of 
the tones, are the fire, the vigour, and the life-giving power. The 
peroration, which so moved our enthusiasm, wasasong. As the speaker 
became excited his raised tones grew into measured, rhythmic melody. 
The force of his ideas was clothed, embellished and enhanced by the 
beauty of an intonation that became more and more earnest, sonorous, 
and impassioned. And yet the orator only played on the shallow brink 
of a boundless stream; exciting the feeblest of Nature’s deeper vibrations. 
But, on the wings of Music, the soul may be borne up to heights otherwise 
unattainable. Scenes of wondrous beauty may be pourtrayed to the eye ; 
but, although the composition may, as a whole, have an ideal signifi- 
cance, the details must be drawn from a remembrance of what the eye 
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has seen, or of what has been described to the painter. But, through the 
ear’s avenue, the mind is kindled by less material agencies; it opens to 
the touch of the subtlest influences, until it throbs with the conception 
of sounds that may not be written down or communicated. The loveliest 
of the musician’s messages to the world around him is but the faintest 
scintillation, the dimmest reflection, of the beauty of his vision. 

It could not be seriously contended that, during the years of advanced 
school and of collegiate training, no time could be spared for the study 
of the higher influences of Music. At present those years are 
monopolized by subjects arranged according to a most arbitrary and 
prejudiced plan. Our public schools were, for ages, entirely dominated 
by ecclesiastical sway ; the most intolerant of despotisms. From a religious, 
or theological, point of view the old system of training now appears most 
comical. From that rigid bondage a slow, and jealously opposed, escape 
is possible only by the determined and unremitting struggle of all 
champions of freedom. The arduous battle by which scientists have 
gained their liberty should be a lesson to artists ; who will, assuredly, 
not more easily win their cause, The irresistible force of public opinion 
must, again, be enlisted in an attack upon that exclusiveness and 
bigotry, which will yield to nothing else. Our great hope is that, after 
centuries of death-like torpor, such a graded system of education may 
be devised and enforced as may give truth to the hitherto idle boast con- 
cerning the vast and varied chances of any poor English lad. 

In the assertion of their just claims Musicians—probably because of 
their generally isolated position—have been less pressing than other 
people. Until they draw more closely together, and more frankly and 
genially co-operate, they will have no right to expect success, or to 
complain of a lack of general good-will and appreciation. United, knit 
together by similar interests, by the sympathy which should be en- 
gendered by devotion to one pursuit, and—most of all—by that sense of 
duty and responsibility with which the interests of their Art and love of 
their race, should animate them, they would be irresistible. They are, 
now, only timidly throwing off the distrust and disheartedness natural 
to the powerless condition in which they have long been contented to 
lie. Their memory is just awakening to thoughts of the old glories of 
their office ; to a sense of the importance of Music in the history of all 
nations. Let them drink in the lessons which Prophet, and Bard have 
taught ; and take courage ! 

HENRY HILES. 


B 





THE PROSPECTS OF NATIVE MUSICAL ART. 





T the present time much is being done in music. Schools and 
A institutions are being multiplied throughout the country, and 
some earnest efforts appear to be made to redeem our native character 
from the undeserved opprobrium which has been cast over it for so long 
a period. In fact, some serious attempts are being constantly made at 
last to render ourselves a musical people in something more than name. 
The question which presents itself to all serious minds who contemplate 
this activity is, ‘What is to be the end of it all?” In other words, 
“ What are the prospects of native musical art?” The enquiry which 
these questions involve may or may not add comfort to the satisfaction 
we may feel in the pursuance of what we have learned to consider our 
duty in the matter. 

In the first place we hear much about the possible elevation and 
development of what is called the English school of music. By this, of 
course, we mean, not this or that institution where the principles of the 
art are taught, and where the necessary conquest over the mechanical 
difficulties of a musical instrument is acquired. The school we speak 
of now is the result of that power or quality which tends to lead men 
to direct their thoughts into a particular channel, so that their own 
modes of expression and utterance may be continued and developed so 
as to form a recognisable quality, which may exercise a lasting influence 
not only over their own generation, but also over those generations yet 
to come. 

Musical history affords instances of the rise, progress, and decay of a 
number of such schools among different peoples. These all represent 
some peculiar form of art, exercised in peculiar directions, and all more 
or less influencing both collateral and succeeding schools. It is, after all, 
more a matter of convenience to distinguish and designate the progress 
of musical thought by dividing it into periods and assigning to the par- 
ticular body who were the most active in employing the peculiar forms 
of expression said to belong to the school. It is for this reason that it 
is the custom to speak of the Early Flemish School, the Roman School, 
the Florentine School, the Neapolitan, the Early French, the Early 
English, and so on. If the various examples of work and genius 
emanating from each of those schools, especially of those which were 
contemporary, or which overlapped each other in point of time, are 
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examined and compared, it will probably be seen that there are many 
points of common resemblance in each. The main differences will be 
found in the works of men who were bold enough to possess sufficient 
of the courage of their opinions to depart from the canons of the school 
to which they were assumed, for convenience, to belong. The division 
of musical enterprise into epochs cannot be wholly trusted, further than 
as showing what has been done by people of different nationalities, 
labouring with the like end in view. 

Many of the works of Tye, Tallis, and Birde, our own English 
composers of the early polyphonic period, bear a remarkable family 
resemblance to those of Palestrina. Each carries the impress of genius, 
and it is by this individuality they are recognised and their value 
acknowledged, even though the progress of art makes them archaic. 

The Anthems and Madrigals of the English writers of the period of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth are as like as possible to the motets and 
madrigals of contemporary composers of other countries. Although it 
is the habit to speak of them as belonging to the English school, there 
are few, if any, distinguishing features which lift them out of the ranks 
which are occupied by other writers of the same period. 

Their beauty and character are indisputable, and we have every 
right to be proud of our inheritance, but it would be as unwise as it 
would be untrue, to say that they ever formed a special school, in the 
sense of the proper definition of the word. There is no proof that they 
influenced musical thought, but rather that they were the outcome of 
influence. 

The same may be said of the second English school as it is called ; 
the school represented by Purcell, Humfreys, and Blow. This was dis- 
tinctly the result of a study of the accepted French mode of expression 
instituted by Lully, Campra, and other musicians chiefly of Italian 
origin. Further, the English school of the eighteenth century was the 
result of totally distinct impressions derived from other sources than 
those which brought into existence the former schools. The English 
writers of the present century may be seen to have been moved by yet 
other influences. Bishop, a musician of infinite resources and powers of 
expression, the leader of the world of English musical thought for the 
first half of the present century, moulded his ideas and forms of 
utterance upon a known model, so that he acquired the title of the 
“ English Mozart.” Even in the present day the composers who are 
accepted as the typical exponents of native art, are all of them more 
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or less indebted to some particular writer whose musical expressions 
commend themselves with especial force to their several minds. 

It is therefore more in obedience to convenience than in respect of 
accuracy that it is the custom to speak of the several phases of native 
art existing from time to time, as schools. We, unfortunately, cannot 
trace in an unbroken succession any chain of thought that might 
be said to prove that native musical art is the process of continued 
development. There is a worthy list of the names of Englishmen 
who have made themselves illustrious in music during a long 
course of ages. This catalogue were it to be given would show 
that art has never been unrepresented in England in the history 
of music. The many and serious interruptions to cultivation which 
political and social changes have made, have all tended to delay and 
intercept progress. Each attempt that has been undertaken to form a 
school, when attempts have been made, has begun in a new manner 
in a new direction to the previous ventures. There does not 
seem, however, that each successive trial has been the result 
of any preconceived design. It would rather appear that the 
forms of expression adopted from time to time are due to the pressure 
of passing fancy or fashion. It is an obvious truth that work done to 
catch an ephemeral taste can only co-exist with the motive and purpose 
which called it into existence. Too many of our native composers are 
incited to labour for fleeting objects. The consequence is, that so little 
that is worthy is left for the admiration of posterity. This is one of the 
chief causes of the difficulty of forming and founding a school of native 
art. A school of musical art is only possible when composers labour for 
the elevation of their calling, in preference to pandering to an evanescent 
fancy. 

If, therefore, we cannot claim any real existence for a school of native 
art at any period of the world’s history, we can refur with satisfaction to 
certain periods in which something was done towards attaining distinc- 
tion in some of the branches of musical study and productiveness, 

The Anthems and Canticles for use in the service of the Church date 
their origin from the period of the Reformation, and although they form 
a recognisable character of musical thought, they can scarcely be said 
to have formed a school, inasmuch as their existence has not influenced 
musicians of other countries. It may be said that the necessity for such 
a species of musical work does not exist out of England or the Colonies 
who derive their customs from the mother country. The plastic char- 
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acter of our habits enables us to adopt with readiness the music written 
for other forms of religion besides that established by law in England. 
The Masses written for the Roman ritual are in use in the Church of 
England, almost as frequently as they are employed in the service for 
which they were designed. A considerable number of the Chorales for 
the Lutheran Church are to be heard in our own. But the contrary of 
the case furnishes no examples. English Anthems are not sung abroad, and 
many of the most popular of our Hymn tunes would fall strangely upon the 
ear if they were heard in association with a foreign tongue in the course 
ofa foreign ritual. The commendable pride we take in our music for the 
service of the Church, and the efforts made to supply the growing needs, 
can hardly be due to the dictates of a school. It must, therefore, be 
simply in observance of a tradition which each exponent moulds and 
interprets according to his fancy. 

There are no other recognised principles to guide the composer in 
the style of music suitable for public worship than a sort of unwritten 
canon that Church music should be in some sort similar in character to 
the secular music of the previous half century. Many modern writers, 
however, do not observe this rule, and furnish progressions in their 
harmonies, and adopt designs in the arrangement of their movements 
for which no pattern can be found either in sacred or secular music, 
ancient or modern. Whether this sort of thing is the evidence of 
tentative endeavours to form a school, cannot now be said. Time alone 
will show the value of such experiments, if they have any. 

Of the other special English production, the Glee, nothing can be 
advanced, Existing examples show what has been done by the excellent 
composers who have turned their thoughts in the direction afforded by 
its guidance. The art of writing Glees seems to be lost. The labours 
of the glee-writers were comprised within a period of some fifty years or 
so; no more. So they can scarcely be said to have formed a school. The 
works which have been left for the admiration of posterity are undeserving 
of the sweeping censure with which they have been treated by Professor 
Macfarren in a recent address to the students of the Royal Academy. A 
careful and dispassionate examination of many of these works will prove 
that “continuity of thought and treatment” was not only in the minds, 
but was actually expressed, by the composers. They do not deserve the 
epithet of “‘ musical mosaics ” which he applied to them. The composers of 
that period, as of any other period, wrote according to the knowledge of 
the art as practised in their time. The art of developing ideas was known to 
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and practised only by a few. As soon as the path was opened others could 
walk init. The term “ musical mosaic” might also be applied to the 
Operas of Wagner, and of others of the modern German school, in which 
development of musical ideas properly so-called is never attempted, and 
“ continuity of thought and treatment ” is but poorly represented by the 
much vaunted device the “leitmotiv” or leading subject. The treat- 
ment of works of art by any other standard of criticism than that 
which is furnished in and by themselves is scarcely just. As well 
might we feel contempt for our ancestors because they had neither 
trams, railways, or electric lights. There is little hope for the estab- 
lishment of a school, when the most eminent professors fail to recognise 
the real value of what has been done by their predecessors. If those 
who lead are unmoved by the sentiment of the subject, those who 
follow will cease to regard sentiment as a necessity. The question 
of the establishment of a musical school implies the co-existence of 
sentiment. 

The one feeling which should move all is unity of design, and 
congenial recognition of what has been done, in the hope that what there 
is to do, may be started upon principles which direct all ventures to a 
satisfactory end. But of this much more may be advanced further on. 

A few moments must yet be spared to examine two other matters in 
which distinct schools have been claimed to be formed, namely the song, 
and the drama or dramatic music. 

The works of those writers who have furnished contributions for the 
musical stage, must form the subject of another paper. All that need 
be said now in reference to the matter, may be comprised in the state- 
ment, that many of the works of the English Opera composers past and 
present, contain beauties and masterly thoughts treated with vigour, but 
there is scarcely one that, as a whole, displays signs of the teaching and 
purpose of an independent school. 

With the Songs it is altogether different. In them the nucleus of a 
future English school may be discerned. All the basis of characteristic 
individuality which makes one current of thought differ from another, is 
more marked in the English Songs of various ages, than in any other 
native musical productions. 

The perfection which German musical art has attained is due to the 
patriotism with which the Volks-lied and the Choral have been cherished. 
They are constantly reproduced, and are as familiar to the people, as to 
the musician. The number and variety of the beautiful melodies written 
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by English musicians in all ages, is a source of delight chiefly to the 
musical antiquarian. The people know little or nothing of the treasures 
bequeathed to them by their forefathers, and for want of knowledge of 
the associations, and for lack of encouragement in the belief that they 
are worthy of preservation, place one of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of the foundation of a School of National Art. 

The songs of the past which survive, are only afew of the numberless 
productions issued from time to time. Some of these owe their preserva- 
tion to accidental circumstances as much as to their merits. The chief 
of these rest in the associations by which they are surrounded. There 
are many popular melodies which are very inferior as pieces of musical 
construction, but the halo of popular appreciation which shines about 
them makes them acceptable. There are numbers of finer songs by 
Purcell, Blow, Leveridge, Carey, Arne, Bishop, and other English composers 
of the past, than those which carry their names to the generality of music- 
lovers of the present generation. It is quite possible to believe that they 
would attain popularity in course of time, were they as persistently 
foisted upon the public as many of the ditties which assail the ear at 
every corner. The possibility of their being so made popular is hardly 
likely, inasmuch as there are no royalties to be obtained by their 
republication. Of this detestable royalty system nothing that is too hard 
can be urged. It is an undesirable hindrance in the way of the 
establishment of a school of art of elevated principles among song-writers. 

Too many people, who have no means of forming a judgment of their 
own, are guided in their selection of songs by the advertisements made of 
them by vocalists who are favourites with the public. 

If the artistic sensibilities of the singers revolt from the continual 
utterance of that which they know to be worthless, and they cease to sing 
the effusion, the effect is the same. The public purchase enough copies 
to make it worth the trouble to produce them, and to get themsung. The 
singer is paid his royalties just as long as a copy is sold. Conscientious 
composers shrink from entering the lists surrounded by so much that is 
shameful and humiliating, and so the establishment of a school of music 
on worthy principles is continuously postponed. 

Many of those who have it in their power to form and elevate 
popular taste either ignore or wilfully neglect their opportunities. 
They degrade their art by making it serve a mean and sordid end. 
They may feel proud in being named as the chief representatives of 
what is supposed to be a native school of art, but they do little or 
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nothing to augment the power the school might give them, if they chose 
to help it to acquire a real and not a fictitious existence. In no previous 
stage of history was there ever so favourable an opportunity for the 
establishment of a real school. All that is wanted, is that the workers 
should be true to themselves and to their art. The fashionable must be 
discarded for the artistic. If music supplied a definite social want those 
for whom it was manufactured would take care to see that they had 
the best article for their money. The rules of political economy are 
inapplicable unfortunately in the present instance, as it is not always 
the best article which is most remunerative. It is lamentable to note 
the numerous quantities of stuff of the poorest quality which find the 
readiest market. The productions of art are artful, not artistic. The 
only definite purpose which can be traced in their existence is the desire 
to wear out ideas. If one writer has been successful in a particular 
form of expression, a number less gifted seize upon the thought and wear 
it to tatters. Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, it is said, and 
in that case the inventor of a thought which becomes popular, finds 
himself flattered to the top of his bent, by the numberless expansions 
and distortions of his original idea. This is the only instance which 
can be said to prove the existence of unity of purpose and design among 
musicians. But it is not the sort of fixity of purpose which is likely to 
result in any permanent goed to art. Men work as if they were acting 
on the oneness of principle necessary to form a school, but no school can 
be formed after this fashion. Some good might accrue if only a small 
amount of independent thought were added to their many copyings. It 
is difficult to discover that there is any, however. Their conscientious 
adherence to their selected pattern forbids the individuality which the 
slightest departure might give rise to. Independence of style is 
impossible where it is not suggested by independence of conception. 
The number of composers is unfortunately in excess of the number of 
inventors. The smallest amount of originality would be grateful to 
those who look with hopeful eyes for the establishment of a native 
school. None being visible, the heart is sick with hope deferred. There 
is no clear prospect for native musical art. The view is obstructed by 
the rank growth of noisome weeds which are carefully cultivated by 
those whose duty it should be to clear the ground of them, and to check 
their unavoidable growth. Musical art has traditions derived from all 
schools, These traditions are not respected, and there is nothing worthy 
to supply their place. The acts and deeds of the ancient warriors and 
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kings served by their recital to provoke in the growing youth a spirit of 
emulation. The acts and deeds of the present representatives of the 
worthies of the past in art, are not sufficiently heroic to form an epic to 
inspire the ardour of the youth tocome. A body which does not respect 
its own traditions does not deserve to form any in its turn. This is the 
position of the so-called present school of English music. Can it be said 
to have any valuable existence ? 

The age will be represented by one or two names only, men who are 
doing work worthy of their craft—men who do not forget the duty 
they owe to their art. This is scarcely a comfortable reflection for 
those who are striving by all sorts of devices to keep themselves well 
with the public. For that very reason will they be soon forgotten. 
Their devices are amusing for a time, but though they may succeed 
in creating a temporary influence, profitable to themselves, their labours 
will vanish and their effect will pass out of the mind as completely as 
the memory of pain, or the smell of summer flowers. 

There is much that is encouraging in the musical activity of our day, 
because it may be the means of leading to the progress desired, but it is 
doubtful whether the Song-writers have shown all the loyalty to the 
traditions inherited from their predecessors, that they ought to do if the 
progress is to be real, and its results permanent. Happily not a few 
among the most successful of the song-writers, have given to the world 
proofs of their worthiness in other directions. 

The repertoire of the concert-room has been enriched by many an 
admirable work. The power of dealing with the resources of the 
orchestra is not denied to several of our most prominent composers. 
But side by side with such estimable productions may be found things 
whose appearance can only be justified on the ground of expediency. It 
must not be forgotten that musicians, like other citizens, have their 
privileges and rights, and also their duties. Their creations may belong 
to a higher world, but they must live after the manner of ordinary 
human beings. This is the reason why so many valueless things are 
produced by men capable of the greatest achievements. Still, if the 
pressure of circumstances is too great to be resisted they are to be 
honoured for their efforts to keep in mind the duties they owe to 
their art, as well as to society. All would like to tread the easy path 
of success, which has been gained by a few, who have been fortunate 
enough to command the sympathies of the public, in the production of 
orchestral and dramatic works. 
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If it were possible to ensure protection and support for composers, 
the chances of the school of native musical art would be more than 
hopeful. They would cease to be chances and would become certainties. 
The denizens of the world outside the realm of musical art, have much 
to do to help the formation of a native school of art. In the first place, 
it is necessary for them to be patriotic, and to believe, and to show 
their belief, that it is possible for Englishmen to earn honour in their 
own country. In time past, and even in the present, there has existed, 
and does exist, a doubt in the minds of the general public as to the 
fitness of the best English musicians to bear comparison with the most 
inferior of foreigners. 

Considering the area of our country and its opportunities, the amount 
of ability possessed by our sons is by no means to be despised. We have 
certainly the greatest number of the best organists in the world bearing 
English names, and owning English education. But in all other branches 
of music we are a foreigner-ridden people. If we were patriotic enough 
to regard our teachers as good as foreigners, we should pave the way to 
the formation of a national school of art. Nearly all the bandmasters of 
our regiments are foreign mercenaries. The majority of the best teaching 
positions in the country are occupied by foreigners, employed in preference 
to natives, not because they are more skilful, so much as because they 
bear a name more or less unpronounceable. 

The need of increased musical teaching is admitted, as may be 
gathered from the ready help given towards the establishment of new 
institutions for that purpose. Is it therefore in obedience to a feeling of 
patriotic self-sacrifice that our own teachers are left out in the cold, in 
order that the needy and greedy foreigner may be comforted ? 

If so, this is neither patriotic nor in accordance with the common 
principles of political economy. Music is now recognised as a valuable 
and desirable accomplishment. The prosperity of many of the teaching 
institutions indicates the fact. Musical studies are not pursued so 
eagerly and earnestly, and followed through a long course of painful 
years so ardently, with the sole intention of finding a pleasant manner 
of brightening the domestic circle in the hours of relief from toil. There 
is doubtless an intention that many so educated should be in turn able 
to earn their bread by their accomplishments. This study of music is a 
form of trade apprenticeship. Let it be so recognised. Let us take 
care not to depreciate the chances of our children’s livelihood in the 
future becoming imperilled by the continued preference for the foreigner. 
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It is difficult to see what other purpose we are having in fostering our 
musical establishments, if it is not in the hope of finding employment 
for our sons and daughters. 

We boast of our institutions, we refer with pride to our superiority 
over all the nations in certain special branches of trade, and of our 
command over foreign markets for the superiority of our goods. But 
while our children are to be provided for, it is worse than folly to carry 
the principle of Free Trade so far as we do in many matters, and 
especially in music. 

The gifted foreigner will always find his way here, and obtain 
proper and due support as he may deserve. But the gifted foreigner 
should be supplied after the needs of our own children. 

Then we shall have a true School of Native Art after its merits. 
Secure in the just appreciation of his claim, as a citizen and as an 
artist, the musician would be encouraged to combine with others for the 
elevation of his profession and its dictates, and so the prospects of 
native musical art would be more encouraging and cheerful than they 
are at the present time. 


W. A. BARRETT. 











EDUCATIONAL PLANS IN MUSIC TEACHING. 
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N apology is required for the introduction of the subject indicated 

by the above title into the pages of a magazine devoted to the 
promotion of the best interests of musical art, it being unquestionable 
that the efficiency or otherwise of music-instructors will have a most 
important bearing upon the artistic progress of the community. Much 
has been written on the subject of education ; sometimes by those whose 
experience would warrant the offering of an authoritative opinion, but 
far more frequently, it is to be feared, by those who have little or no 
special acquaintance with the subject, and are no more able to grasp the 
peculiar difficulties of the question than they are to convey any clear 
and consistent view of them to their readers. Before proceeding to an 
examination of the subject of musical education, it will be well to take 
a rapid glance at the general question, the first difficulty which confronts 
us being the formulating of a satisfactory definition of the term Educa- 
tion. Taken in its widest sense it may be said to be that process by 
which the mind is directed to do something, that is to say it is a practical 
application of the laws of metaphysics. Every voluntary operation of 
the will is therefore a result or product of previous education, and each 
of us is at one time or another an educator. Amongst such a multitude 
of educators it is only reasonable to expect that many will be unskilful, 
seeing that so small a number treat the training of the mind as a serious 
matter. For instance, how few parents give that careful attention to a 
child’s first attempts at the articulation of words which they certainly 
ought to have! A mistress will frequently find it advisable and 
necessary to occupy the position of educator in relation to her servants, 
and it may be affirmed that one reason for the frequent complaints of 
the inefficiency of our domestics is to be found in the absence of this 
very desirable connection. The same holds good with regard to masters 
and their employes. To have been for some time in the employ of one 
who is known to be thoroughly efficient and conscientious in his business, 
that is to say a thorough educator, is frequently of the greatest service 
to a young man endeavouring to obtain another situation. The genial 
author of the “Recreations of a Country Parson” in his essay on “ The 
art of putting things” well illustrates the difference between efficient 
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and inefficient educators in what he says about barristers, as the follow- 
ing quotations will show. “Does not all the enormous difference, as 
great as that between a country bumpkin and a hog, between Follett and 
and Mr. Briefless, lie simply in their respective powers of putting things ? 
The actual facts, the actual merits of the case, have very little indeed 
to do with the verdict, compared with the counsel’s skill in putting 
them ; the artful marshalling of circumstances, the casting weak points 
into shadow, and bringing out the strong points into glaring relief.” 
“ However good my case might be, I should be sorry to intrust it to Mr. 
Numskull, with Sir Fitzroy Kelly on the other side.” The clergyman is 
or ought to be, in the highest sense, an educator, and if he should 
complain, after a twenty years’ pastorate, that he has made but a small 
impression upon his flock, he must be counted a failure in this capacity. 
In his case, as well as in those cited above, and in thousands of others 
that might be mentioned, the measure of skill must be results, and the 
want of these must be held to indicate ignorance or incompetence, or 
both. 

If we turn to the scholastic profession very much the same state of 
things as that which it has been attempted to pourtray will be observed, 
and the same tests may be applied with increased effect. The state- 
ment that the schoolmaster of a generation ago was very frequently a 
man who had failed in some other kind of work has been made so often 
that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon that fact here. In agricultural 
districts, if a youth was weakly or a cripple, and so unfitted for manual 
labour, a special effort was frequently made to give him a rather better 
education than usual, and then to instal him as village schoolmaster. 
A profession, the members of which were selected in so haphazard a 
fashion, could not be expected to show creditable results. The chief 
qualification of the old-fashioned schoolmaster was generally that of 
being an excellent penman. He could set the most beautiful small, 
round, and large-hand copies; his signature was so embellished with 
twists and twirls that its import was totally obscured, but in most other 
matters he was hopelessly incompetent. He had the vaguest notions of 
arithmetic, the Rule of Three and Fractions being mysteries with which 
he found it very hard to deal, and his knowledge of such ordinary 
school subjects as Geography and History was of the haziest description. 
Sitting or standing at his desk he would hear a class recite their lessons, 
dealing out punishments with no stinted hand to those who did not 
satisfy him, making no allowance for untrained and consequently 
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treacherous memory ; and, in fact, showing that he had not the slightest 
claim to be called an educator. Of this class was the celebrated Mrs. 
Pipchin, who was for some time the preceptress of little Paul Dombey, 
and of whom Dickens says that her system was “not to encourage a 
child’s mind to develop and expand itself like a young flower, but to 
open it by force like an oyster.” There has been, of late years, a con- 
siderable improvement upon this picture, and it is the fashion to say 
that we are very much better than our forefathers in this as in other 
respects, but it is to be feared that there is a larger number of incom- 
petent teachers at the present time than we should be reasonably 
inclined to expect. 

Much of the talk about over-pressure in schools is the result of 
unsatisfactory teaching—a maximum amount of labour on the part of 
the pupil with a minimum of result. Nor is it to be wondered at when 
we consider that any man may call himself a schoolmaster, and set upa 
middle-class school. He is not required to give any evidence of his 
acquirements, nor of his ability to impart knowledge to his pupils. All 
this can only be shown by results, and meanwhile the parents of his 
pupils have to take his competence on trust. How different in this 
respect is the common school! The incompetent clerk, or unsuccessful 
tradesman, has no place here, but would only provoke a laugh of derision 
if he attempted to gain a situation in such a school. He must, if he 
desires to become a certificated master, go through certain tests before 
the Education Department will recognize him. The amount of work 
required from an aspiring youth before he is considered competent to 
take full charge of a school is somewhat startling, and it will be 
instructive to trace his career as exemplified in the ‘“ Education Code” 
for 1884-5. The pupil-teacher is apprenticed, usually for four years, to 
the “Managers of a Public Elementary School.” He must pass an 
examination before entering upon his engagement, and also at the end 
of each year. At the conclusion of his apprenticeship he will present 
himself for examination at one of the training colleges, and if he suc- 
ceeds in getting into the first or second class he will become a student 
at that institution, but if he passes in the third class only he will be 
refused admission. He will, if admitted, remain in the college for two 
years, undergoing an examination at the close of each, whilst he will 
gain practical experience in the art of teaching in the “Practising 
School,” which is a necessary appendage to every training college. He 
will then, if successful, obtain a second-class certificate, “which can be 
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raised to the first class by good service only,” and he must have had ten 
annual reports by the inspector before his certificate can possibly be 
revised. It is obvious that such a long course of training, including as 
it does, practical work in tuition, must develop whatever latent teach- 
ing power may be possessed by the candidate, and although there may 
be instances of the “square peg in the round hole” they must necessarily 
be reduced toa minimum. The consequence of all this is that masters 
and mistresses in our public elementary schools are expected to make a 
very large percentage of their pupils pass the annual examinations held 
by the Government Inspectors, any considerable number of failures 
being detrimental to their interests, as no teacher can expect to retain a 
position at the head of a school who is not fully able to do the work 
required. 


It is difficult to conceive the striking improvement which would 
result from the adoption of a somewhat similar system with regard 
to our middle-class schools as that just described. It is not too much 
to say that general education in this country would be entirely revolu- 
tionized. If every man before being allowed to open a school were com- 
pelled to pass a certain time studying the teacher’s art under competent 


supervision, and then had to exhibit his skill before an appointed 
tribunal, we should have a much larger percentage of educational insti- 
tutions represented in the class lists of the various Local Examinations 
than there is at present. 

This want of a well-considered, legal qualification is as great an 
evil in the musical profession as in the scholastic. Musical art 
may be promoted in many ways. High-class concerts at which the 
masterpieces of the greatest composers are interpreted by first-rate 
artists, form one striking means of exciting a love for good music. 
‘The enthusiastic labours of highly-educated amateurs in their respec- 
tive social circles cannot be overrated. But far above these and 
kindred agencies must be placed the influence of good music teachers, 
that is of men who besides being thorough musicians are efficient 
educators. If then the best results can be acquired only by this 
means, and if these results are desirable, it is an interesting question 
how we may most effectively aid the young teacher in mastering 
the most difficult part of his professional qualifications. We know, of 
course, that the keen competition of the present age weeds out many of 
the incompetent teachers, that the various examinations for pupils 
stimulate their instructors to endeavour to obtain better results, and 
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that the use of high-class music is more frequent than it was a few 
years ago; but even now there is much left to be desired. With a 
strong desire to do good work in his profession the young music- 
teacher is heavily handicapped by ignorance of the principles of 
education. He is, in fact, fortunate if he knows that there are such 
principles, and does not allow his so-called teaching to be like that 
of the incompetent schoolmaster ; the hearing of lessons, the unreason- 
able chiding of faults, the unskilful direction of the mind, and the 
casting blame on the pupil when it should be accorded to the teacher. 
This is not by any means an overdrawn picture, but can be easily 
verified without much searching, and will be accepted by experienced 
teachers as stating the problem of the future of the musical profession 
without exaggeration. It suggests that an institution founded on the 
lines of the Training College, with its opportunities for studying the art 
of teaching, in which the intended music-teacher might thoroughly 
master all the mysteries of his craft, is much to be desired. With the 
exception of the Tonic Sol-fa College, there is no musical institution 
which looks after the pedagogic part of its students’ education, as well 
as of their technical training. A college for musicians, but not devoted 
to any special notation, in which the students were taught how to teach 
would be of great value to the profession, although it probably would 
not readily obtain the popularity which it would deserve. Failing this 
a text-book on the art of teaching with special reference to music is 
much to be desired, and would be found useful not only by those about 
to enter the profession, but also by the experienced teacher, who would 
find tenets formulated which he had thought out for himself, and 
perhaps a valuable hint which would improve his method of teaching. 
In the absence of such a work this article is offered as a very imperfect 
substitute, in which the main principles only are indicated, and the 
details are left to be filled up by the thoughtful reader. 
If a youth is desirous of entering the legal or the medical profession, 
it is quite easy to indicate the various steps which it is necessary for him 
to take before he could be accepted as a fully qualified practitioner. These 
steps have been carefully arranged by properly constituted and legally 
established authorities, and are intended to fully equip the young aspi- 
rant in the varied duties of his intended profession. In contrast with 
this, it will be interesting to investigate some of the ways by which the 
musical profession is entered. By far the most frequent way is somewhat 
as follows: A boy shows a larger amount of proficiency in his musical 
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studies than his fellow-students. He is more industrious than they are, 
and has more determination, but does not necessarily possess any 
large amount of musical talent. This comparative musical efficiency, 
nearly always applied to the ubiquitous pianoforte, gives the aspiring 
youth a more prominent place in the estimation of his friends than his 
attainments deserve. His abilities are soon in request at every place in 
the neighbourhood where there is a harmonium or a small organ, and 
where a pecuniary acknowledgment for musical services rendered is 
never considered necessary or advisable. His performances are usually 
on a par with his emoluments ; it is therefore unnecessary to describe 
them in detail. So far he is an amateur musician, and if he is not 
puffed up with vanity, will soon see the necessity for more serious study, 
and in that case will become a valuable addition to the ranks of the 
non-professional musicians. At the conclusion of his scholastic career 
he will have to make choice of a trade or profession, and in all 
probability will not select music. When he has entered upon his 
daily avocations, in the shop, the warehouse, or the office, he will 
not discard his pianoforte or organ-playing, but will by this time 
have so far improved that he can command a church or chapel 
appointment with a moderate salary attached. If he is an energetic 
young man he will labour zealously with his choir, and in the course 
of time the favourable impression he has created will secure for him 
a few pupils, probably at very low terms. This may go on for some 
etime, and, in fact, until his musical duties begin to clash with those 
connected with his daily employment. But a moment will eventually 
arrive when he must decide which of these conflicting sets of duties shall 
be retained, and which discarded. This moment may be delayed until 
he obtains a better paid organ appointment, or has the promise of some 
additional pupils, when he will strike a balance in which the financial, 
social, and all other considerations shall be carefully compared, and he 
will then blossom out into a professional musician. Whether he will ever 
take a high position in the profession depends upon his ability and deter- 
mination, but it is very certain that he has no idea of the uphill path 
he has to climb when he, perhaps “ with a light heart,” casts away the 
pen or the yard-stick in order that he may become “ a professional man.” 
But this is only one of several paths by which the musical profession is 
entered. The talented boy, if he has a good voice, may become a mem- 
ber of a church choir, or even in some instances may obtain admis- 
sion into that of a Cathedral. There he will remain until his voice 
© 
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“breaks,” when, if he has shown exceptional talent, he will be 


“articled” to the organist. In this position he may fit himself to 
become a valuable member of the musical profession, especially if he does 
not allow his organ-playing to dominate him, and so prevent him from 
giving a large amount of attention to more elevated styles of music. 
How many professional musicians are totally ignorant of the enormous 
wealth of chamber music which has been bequeathed to us by the great 
masters! The position of assistant to a good teacher is of great value 
to a young man desirous of entering the profession, and it is to be 
regretted that so few persons take that preliminary step. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that in a large majority of instances a year’s 
experience as an assistant is of greater value to a young teacher than 
five years spent without the precept and example of one whose life has 
been spent in tuition. The boy who becomes an apprentice in a Music 
Warehouse may learn many things which will be of great service to 
him if he ever desires to enter the profession. He has opportunities fo: 
making the acquaintance of the musical classics which are denied to the 
talented boy who was first described. Assuming that some of the best 
teachers in the town resort to the warehouse in which he is engaged, he 
will find plenty of occasions for tapping their stores of erudition, either 
by asking direct questions, or in other ways which the ingenious 
searcher after knowledge can devise. Sometimes a youth is sent to one 
of the large musical institutions either in the Metropolis or on the Con- 
tinent. His parents have, perhaps, deemed him a genius, and so are’ 
prepared to sacrifice fees which they can in some cases ill spare. Or 
admiring friends have subscribed for the purpose of obtaining for him 
what they call the best musical education attainable, oblivious of the 
fact that they can secure quite as good tuition in any of our large 
centres of population, and most likely at a less cost. Such are some of 
the ways in which the musical profession is entered, and, seeing that its 
members are chiefly engaged in teaching, it must be confessed that 
more haphazard ways, or ways in which the selection of means to an 
end are so largely disregarded, could not easily be found. 

Having now got the young teacher safely guided through all pre- 
liminary trials and troubles, and finally placed in the ever-increasing 
ranks of the musical profession, it will be interesting to trace his 
further difficulties in his advancement towards efficiency. For it must 
be distinctly understood that, with ever so strong a desire to do his duty, 
and even with the possession of a natural aptitude for imparting know- 
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ledge, the young teacher has everything to learn ; and his progress in 
the art of teaching will be slow and toilsome. His first enquiry will be 
as to the text-books which he ought to use, and here his chief difficulty 
will be to make a choice out of so many. There are elementary 
instruction books of all sorts and sizes, some being of large dimensions 
whilst others are mere sketches, but the young teacher is quite unfit to 
decide which will best suit his circumstances, and will be very likely to 
make such a choice as a little more experience would have shown to be 
unadvisable. How many teachers can say that they use the same books 
after twenty years’ experience as when they first commenced their 
careers as instructors in Music? Besides elementary works, there comes 
the selection of a set of technical exercises for more advanced pupils, and 
the adoption of a logically planned work cannot be overrated. Then 
comes the large multitude of “‘ Studies,” and what a chaos they must 
create in the mind of the young teacher who endeavours unaided to 
select such as will best serve the interests of his pupils. He will, if he 
earnestly strives, eventually succeed in restoring order out of all this 
confusion, but will meet with many discouragements and trials. Per- 
haps if he is modest, not a striking peculiarity of the young teacher, he 
will adopt the text-books which were employed by his own teacher. Or 
he may try to find out, by the inspection of the folios of his friends, what 
course other teachers, whom he perhaps knows to be efficient in their 
work, pursue. He would, in this way, obtain a considerable quantity 
of information which he might, by the exercise of his ingenuity and 
intelligence, turn to considerable use in his own teaching. All this is, 
of course, a very slow and tentative process; it may last for years, and 
meanwhile the perplexed teacher feels that his work is not so good as he 
would like it to be. On the other hand he may lay the blame of his. 
imperfect work upon his pupils, a very unfortunate result both for them 
and him. What has been said with regard to exercises and studies 
applies with equal or still greater force to the selection of “ pieces.” 
The young teacher’s repertoire is necessarily a limited one, and there are 
several ways by which it can be enlarged. He may turn over the piles 
of music in a dealer’s warehouse, or he may have “ selections” sent to 
his rooms. He may have formidable looking “sale parcels ” from Lon- 
don, or he may study the catalogues of the publishers. Each of these 
plans has its advantages and disadvantages, the latter usually being the 
large loss of time involved in the carrying out of these methods. But 
the young teacher’s most efficient and most frequent instructor in the 
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matter of enlarging his repertoire is the “‘ commercial traveller,” that 
ubiquitous individual who carries his employer’s business into the 
remotest corner of the land. It is too much the fashion for teachers to 
disparage the representatives of the great music-houses, but the value of 
their services would be immediately apparent if they were withdrawn 
for a short time, and the members of the profession were compelled to 
purchase all their music from the local dealers. Such a supposition is 
almost too terrible to contemplate, especially for those teachers who 
reside in small towns where a decent selection of music could not be 
obtained. It will be observed that all the difficulties just enumerated 
with regard to the selection of music, apply equally to any other subjects 
of tuition as well as to the piano, the slow, painful process by which 
information is to be obtained belonging to all. 

Coming now to the work of the young teacher, it may be observed 
that in his first attempts to impart instruction he will not achieve more 
than a moderate amount of success, because he will probably expect too 
much from his pupils. If he is conscientious, and has a sincere desire 
for their progress, such a result will be very unsatisfactory to him, and he 
will probably lose his temper. Now, assuming that his object is to obtain 
the best possible results from his pupils, getting out of temper is the 
very worst course he could pursue. It may, in fact, be taken as an 
axiom that if pupils make poor progress the teacher is generally at fault. 
This will probably be a rather startling proposition to some of the readers 
of this article, but it may be accepted as being an absolute fact. A 
moment’s reflection will show that almost any boy or girl is willing to 
study a subject, provided it is worth their while to do so—that is to say, 
if it is made attractive enough, and does not give too much trouble. It 
may be objected, on the other hand, that some pupils are so dull that 
it would not be possible, or at any rate not worth while, to try to make 
the study of Music attractive to them, the labour and worry being too 
great. But the earnest teacher would not allow such a case entirely to 
discourage him. He would try, by varying his methods of tuition, to 
awaken the sluggish mind, and would succeed in many cases where the 
mere musician, who has never troubled his mind with the philosophy of 
teaching, would as certainly fail. The young teacher who is not satisfied 
with his work will find it advantageous, as well as being conducive to 
his humility, to say of a dull pupil: “If Mr. A. had this boy in hand 
his improvement would be more rapid than I can ever hope to make it.” 
The reasons for such a conclusion would not be apparent at once, but 
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by earnest thought and careful observation they would sooner or later 
make themselves manifest. Thus the young teacher would come to the 
conclusion that teaching is not simply the hearing of prepared lessons, 
the chiding for faults, and the urging to greater industry; also, that 
such a course makes the smallest possible demands upon the intellectual 
powers of both master and pupil; but that true teaching taxes all the 
mental resources. The want of logical method in the training of the 
musical student results in a lamentable waste of time, besides adding 
to the perplexities of the subject instead of smoothing them away. The 
young teacher cannot grasp the problem, and in fact is fortunate if he 
even knows that there is a problem which he ought to be able to grasp. 
Educational plans are of the utmost value in teaching all subjects, it 
will therefore be of interest to study them in their relationship to 
musical tuition. The progress of a musical student, from his initial 
stages to the final development, presents many and varied difficulties, 
the way along which he travels being long, tortuous, and in some places 
difficult to traverse. It is the duty, and should be the pleasure, of every 
teacher to make this course as plain, clear, and smooth as possible. Where 
difficulties stand in the road, they should either be cleared away, or the 
method of surmounting them should be plainly shown. Advice on 
these points can, in this article, be only of the most general character, 
any particular application of them being left to the reader’s ingenuity. 
It seems almost a truism to say that the teacher should always have a 
clear idea of what he wishes to convey to the pupil, but in how many 
cases is the practical employment of some such piece of advice neglected! 
It will be understood, of course, that the clear idea of what is to be con- 
veyed does not mean a comprehensive glance at the probable topics 
which will have to be discussed during the following month or year, but 
that the mind must be accurately directed to the next point which 
requires to be studied. However rapidly topics are passed under review 
in a lesson, care must always be taken that only one thing is attempted 
to be taught at once. Complicated difficulties must be resolved into 
their constituent parts, and presented separately to the student. For 
instance, a difficulty of time should never be involved with another of 
tune, but they should be carefully separated, in order that undivided 
attention may be given to each in turn. The sign and the thing for 
which it stands should be carefully distinguished from each other, that 
is to say, the line of demarcation between theory and practice should be 
carefully maintained. Also the mechanical difficulties connected with 
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singing or the study of an instrument should not be allowed to clash 
with those which belong to the musical notation, and are consequently 
common to all its applications. Specific advice as to the order in which 
the various topics connected with music should be studied would be out 
of place in this article, and consequently only one or two general obser- 
vations on the subject will be made. That thing which is of the most 
frequent occurrence will necessarily be taught first, all others being 
ranged in the order of their relative importance to the student. There 
can be no doubt that, if this rule were carefully followed, much teaching 
which is unprofitable to the student, because too discursive and desul- 
tory, would be avoided, and better progress would be the result. The 
ingenious teacher will so plan his work that one topic seems to grow out 
of another, and thus there is no loss of time in imparting instruction. 
He will also try so to adapt his instructions to his pupil’s intelligence 
that the progress attained will always be easy and pleasant, whether it 
be rapid or the reverse. Perhaps the most important item is the interest 
and the delight which the teacher should take in his work. No one can 
well succeed in anything which is thoroughly distasteful to him, and 
this dictum will apply to teaching with more force than to most other 
things. 

The difficulty of effectively imparting musical knowledge cannot be 
too strongly insisted on. First of all there is a multiplicity of signs, 
which have very little connection with each other, and which have no 
inherent power of indicating the uses to which they are to be put. It 
may be observed, in this connection, that the writing of notes on higher 
or lower degrees of the stave to depict sounds which have a larger or 
smaller number of vibrations per second is purely a convention, and not at 
all inherent to the question. It would, in fact, be quite as logical to reverse 
the process and assign the lower parts of the stave to those notes which 
have the larger numbers of vibrations. The manner of indicating the 
lengths of notes, and more especially the names employed, are illogical in 
the extreme. By what principle of association can a junior pupil be 
taught that Breve, which means short, has to be continued for a long 
time? It is not meant, by this, to imply that there is any difficulty in 
stating the various facts connected with musical nomenclature to the 
student, the reverse being the case. But what means are necessary to 
fix the information when imparted in the mind of the pupil? That is 
the problem which all teachers have to face, whatever be their subject, 
and no trouble should be considered too great for the purpose of 
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accomplishing its successful solution. Assuming that all the various 
difficulties connected with elementary musical theory have been suc- 
cessfully arranged, there results the accumulation of a heterogeneous 
mass of dead signs which require to be vivified into actual music. 
This is done by the interpretation of those signs either with the voice or 
a musical instrument. Here a new set of difficulties meets the teacher, 
but it is of a more satisfactory character than those which have been 
previously alluded to, being purely technical—that is to say mechanical. 
Here everything is in accordance with the immutable physical laws, and 
consequently on a satisfactory and logical basis. For instance if a 
certain note has to be sung the vocal chords must be adjusted to a 
definite tension—this is done automatically of course. The length of 
the note will regulate the amount of air which is inhaled into the lungs, 
and its force will depend upon the manner in which the breath is exhaled. 
Similar illustrations could easily be found having reference to the various 
musical instruments in common use. 

It appears, then, that all musical study may be divided into two 
great classes :—namely, theory and practice, and that this classification 
must be consistently maintained at all times. By this, it is not meant 
that they shall necessarily be taught at separate times, although there are 
advantages in such a course, but the difficulties of one branch must not 
clash with those of the other. Which branch shall precede the other, or 
whether they are best taught concurrently, are matters which cannot be 
discussed here, but must be left for some future time, when a more 
detailed enumeration of the various topics which make up the theory 
and practice of music may be discussed. 


HENRY FISHER. 





THE FUTURE OF THE SYMPHONY. 





HAD originally intended to call this article ‘The Symphony of the 
I Future,” but the alternative heading seems to me more inclusive, 
though the shade of difference in meaning betwixt the two is somewhat 
subtle, Speculations as to the possible development of the Sonata Form 
are indeed exercising the minds of all true musicians, but of more im- 
portance is the momentous question—Has the Symphony a future before 
it at all? It is my present purpose therefore to discuss the Symphony 
question from all points of view, theoretical and practical, the progress 
or decay, the glorification or neglect, of what is universally admitted to 
be the noblest and most refined manifestation of abstract music. 

The word “abstract” itself at once raises an important issue. 
Purists would assert that the Symphony (by which, be it understood, I 
throughout this article comprehend all musical works in Sonata form) 
can only degrade itself if it seek by the aid of a programme or other 
extrinsic device to stimulate the interest of the uneducated. This I 
think must ever remain an undecided question. Programme music (a 
lamentably vague expression, by the way) has long since proved its 
legitimate right to existence, and many of the most complete specimens 
of abstract music (Beethoven’s Eroica and C minor Symphonies, 
Schubert’s C major, Weber’s Concertstiick, &c.) have had the most elabo- 
rate programmes invented by enthusiastic critics and admirers; but on the 
other hand I cannot regard it as a hopeful sign of the times that when- 
ever a new symphonic work is produced nowadays (and that is not often) 
the critics invariably confine themselves to speculations as to its meaning 
or programme, taking it as a matter of course that the musiciea who 
has been, like Balbus, “‘ building a wall,” or rather, rearing an artistic 
structure, has sought to “tell a story,” a thing which no piece of music 
ever yet penned has done. For alas! story-telling seems to be super- 
seding all other forms of art in this curious, high-pressure age, the 
reason probably being that it is the easiest feat to achieve and the 
easiest to comprehend. In literature fiction reigns supreme, in painting 
genre pictures of common life are in favour, in poetry London ballads, 
in music—ugh! London ballads too, of another sort. But this is a 
digression. 

For some years past—indeed almost ever since the death of Schumann, 
the cry has been constantly uttered that the Symphony form is effete— 
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played out—exhausted. No one, say the despairing composers, can 
carry it beyond the point reached by Beethoven, and to merely retrace 
that composer's path of discovery brings neither honour nor profit. 
Surely this is the ery of conscious weakness! Translated into plain 
English, it only means, what every one knows, that only a great 
musician can write a really good symphony, and the great musicians are 
scarce. Every young man who has received a Conservatorium or Royal 
Academy education begins his musical career by writing a symphony or 
two. Why, I have done it myself—we have all done it. With cruel 
kindness these valueless efforts of true but hopeless ambition are pro- 
duced, listened to and politely applauded by a bored audience, after 
which they and their composers sink into oblivion. But not alone from 
this unhappy class does the lamentation arise, but from that far more 
important body, the contemporary leading musicians. If there were one 
great musician alive, which there is not, these would be called second- 
rate composers ; but in the absence of a head boy to the class the merely 
clever men must stand one place higher than is just. And it is only 
the absence of that divine spark, genius, which prevents these men, with 
all their talents, from writing successful symphonies. But as I abhor 
vague generalities, and have no dread of giving offence when such is not 
my intention, let us examine the merits, or demerits, of the principal 
symphonic writers of the last ten or fifteen years. These are Brahms, 
Raff, Rubinstein, Goetz, Dvorak, Cowen and Villiers Stanford. The 
present question is, have any of these writers a claim to be considered 
the legitimate successors of Beethoven and Schumann? I much fear 
that only one of these worthies can be so esteemed, and that is Dvorak. 
For what do we mean when we speak of a “successor”? Beethoven 
found the Symphony form a bare outline, though a perfect one. 
Without openly rebelling against one of its laws, or trammels as our 
modern geniuses are pleased to consider them, he showed it to be capable 
of absolutely inexhaustible variety ; but, at the same time, he made the 
perfected form so entirely his own as to almost preclude direct imitation. 
The same feat has been accomplished in fugue by J. S. Bach, and in the 
domain of lyric drama by Wagner. But it is not necessary for succeeding 
composers to take up the pen and continue on the same page, or in the 
same book, as their great predecessors. Unfortunately, all the Arts 
are conservative, and seem only able to stand by leaning against 
what has been already accomplished. With all his brilliant talents, 
Mendelssohn made a comparatively poor hand at symphonic works, 
having too much reverence for his precursors to strike out an 
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entirely new course. Schumann, on the other hand, could not 
imitate, and therefore, with hardly an effort, produced radically 
original works. Had Chopin lived, the romantic Symphony might have 
been more thoroughly developed, and it would have undoubtedly 
influenced our modern pens for good; but just as that great genius 
was rising above the trammels of drawing-room music he was taken 
away. There is only one man who could pursue Chopin’s train of 
thought, and that is Sgambati; his Pianoforte Quintets and his 
Symphony in D have not hitherto received a tithe of the attention they 
merit, but he has the too common modern fault, that of allowing beauty 
of workmanship to preponderate over beauty of idea. The same com- 
plaint may be alleged as strongly against Brahms, who has besides taken 
an unfortunate, a hopeless model, Beethoven. Raff, Rubinstein, and 
most of the smaller fry among modern composers seem rather to have 
followed Mendelssohn’s lead than Schumann’s, and without any novel 
result. Dvorak alone, though he, too, like Brahms, has sought to keep 
in the Beethoven school, has been able to bring a distinct new element 
into the Symphony. In these days one is too apt to forget that the 
original Haydn Symphony was only a welding of the short Volkslied and 
Dance rhythms of four, six, or eight bars into a continuous and enlarged 
form. A more reverent regard for these Tunes, which are the soul of 
all music, would give our modern symphonies that vitality and interest 
which they so sadly lack. If Dvorak has not learnt this lesson it has 
come to him by instinct through the blood of his nation, and conse- 
quently in all his symphonic works (though many of these have short- 
comings in other respects) there is a Beethovenish feeling for rhythm, an 
infallible taste in the placing of accents, however complex, and it is this 
intense appreciation for the very backbone of music which gives the air 
of freshness and raciness to his smallest works. Where rhythm never 
flags music can never be felt to maunder, and the composer who has a 
strong feeling for rhythm and a strong delight in Volkslieder is the 
legitimate successor to Beethoven and Schumann. From the Volkslied 
sprang the edifice which Beethoven reared. That edifice is complete ; 
so be it. Let us set to and rear another from the same foundations— 
one which shall be all different, not with a different top story. 

But now, speaking of its being all different, we are led back to the 
question of form. At the Musical Association about a year ago Mr. 
Ferdinand Praeger read a paper (since printed and circulated) the object 
of which was to suggest a radical alteration in musical form. He con- 
sidered it a serious fault that the four movements of a symphony should 
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have no connection—should be, in fact, like four tales bound in one 
volume instead of one tale in four volumes. I do not myself see how 
this can be called a fault when everyone knows beforehand that they 
are going to have four separate pieces, and especially as in modern 
music (where the lengthiness of composers is so noticeable) by the time 
a movement is finished the interest of its musical material is tolerably 
exhausted and we are glad to turn to something new. Mr. Praeger lays 
stress on the fact that a work of Art should be an organic whole, and 
that a Symphony is not an organic whole. Here he touches a point 
which demands explanation. Each movement of a symphony is a perfect 
organic whole in itself, and (save in a few exceptional cases) has no con- 
nection at all with its neighbour except a slight key relationship which has 
grown very slight indeed of late. The common-sense view of a symphony 
then is that a composer is allowed to present his enduring audience with 
four specimens of his skill consecutively, illustrating his command over 
the four principal flights of his muse, the majestic or earnest first move- 
ment, the lively Scherzo, the grave Slow movement and the fiery Finale. 
If he seeks other kinds of flights he calls his production a Suite, and 
nobody minds, so long as he is interesting. 

Critics indeed pretend to find a connection between the several 
movements, where none exists or is wanted to exist, and the deplorable 
delusion of a symphony being intended as one complete work has got 
fixed on the public mind, one hardly knows how. As well assert that 
the three “ Rasoumoffsky” Quartetts should be considered as one whole 
work because they are published under one opus number. A perfectly 
absurd and meaningless outcry is raised when such unwieldy works as 
the Choral Symphony, Eroica Symphony, or Violin Concerto of 
Beethoven are performed incomplete or in separate instalments. 

It is pretty certain that modern audiences are chafing more and. 
more against the length of time a Symphony takes, and ere long our 
composers will have not to shorten their movements, for that is 
impossible, but to be content with symphonies in three, two, or even 
one movement. But to assert, as Mr. Praeger does, that all symphonies 
would gain in artistic propriety and in absolute interest by having the 
connecting link of a Leitmotiv running through the whole work is to 
affirm what experience has already amply shown to be fallacious. For 
has not the experiment been tried almost exhaustively? Besides the 
Symphony in D minor, Schumann tried the same device in the E flat 
Quintett, in the Pianoforte Concerto, and numerous Piano pieces. St. 
Saens has frequently employed it with extreme ingenuity ; so has Raff, 
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so has Tschaikowsky. But in all these cases the analytical critic 
naturally demands Cui bono? To whom is the advantage? Unless the 
Leitmotiv has some definite meaning agreed upon beforehand why 
should it pop up in one place more than another? It looks sus- 
piciously as if the composer was at a loss for something new to 
say, and like a stammering orator fell back on what he had said 
before. In very truth the Leitmotiv and its twin-brother, the Meta- 
morphosis of Themes, are very alluring things to young musicians 
and to those who have not an abundant flow of ideas, but they are 
sad delusions on the whole. As an assistance in lyric drama they are 
of course invaluable and indispensable, but outside vocal music, where 
their meaning can be made clear without exterior aid, I would be very 
chary in their use. In the first place so long as a piece of music is 
beautiful no one cares a straw where the themes come from or what 
they represent, in the second the indiscriminate use of the Leitmotiv 
and Transformation is likely to beguile the composer into an artificial 
style of writing, like Liszt and his school, and in the third (and this is 
the most important) these two devices are in themselves the merest 
mechanical tricks, to be achieved by any one and ranking no higher, 
esthetically speaking, than the canonic monstrosities of the old 
contrapuntists. 

Lest I should seem to have alluded disparagingly to Franz Liszt, for 
whose artistic earnestness I have the highest respect, I will here pause 
to discuss his views, which bear upon the point in question. Mr. Praeger 
in his paper has made only passing allusion to the Symphonic Poem, 
which in point of fact exemplifies the whole of his proposed innovations 
and improvements in form. Liszt’s method of composition, to which he 
has rigidly adhered in all his original compositions from first to last, 
is exactly that modification of the Sonata form which Mr. Praeger preaches 
(and I believe practises) and, while thereotically defensive and even 
admirable, owes its shortcomings to the composer’s individual deficiencies, 
which are those of a man of brilliant intellect and talents attempting 
one of the few things for which he has no natural gift whatever—that 
is a stiffness and want of natural flow or spontaniety. Liszt’s musical 
ideas usually take the form of clear and pungent half-sentences of 
melody or harmony, complete as far as they go, but seemingly incapable 
of legitimate continuation or development—exactly, in fact, what 
Leitmotiv should be. This crystalline rigidity of the prime components 
would be a serious obstacle to smoothness and continuity in any 
composer’s hands, but Liszt makes no effort to overcome it. He presents 
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his small scraps of themes again and again in different dresses, but with 
scarcely any attempt at expansion or union with subordinate ideas. 
The general plan of his Symphonic Poems is as follows :—Introduction 
in which tonality, rhythm and subject are alike indefinite, the movement 
being broken up by frequent rests and pauses. The subjects are then 
stated with tolerable clearness, and after being reiterated according to the 
composer’s pleasure an Allegro generally follows. This is of a stormy and 
incoherent character, salient portions of the principal themes being 
flung up at intervals from the sea of sound. Then follows a more reposeful 
and natural statement of some of the subject-matter, and the conclusion 
is usually a very noisy and emphatic movement in which the leading 
theme becomes something like a triumphal march. We have thusa 
faint shadow, as it were, of the symphonic form, but as to escaping the 
tyranny of classical form the composer is surely more hampered than 
ever by the difficulty of finding sufficient variety in his small stock of 
subject-matter. It is true that this mode of proceeding often suits well 
the attempted musical illustration of certain poetic ideas or scenes, but 
we do not always want to be illustrative or descriptive, besides pro- 
gramme music, although occasionally incompatible with strict form, 
does not necessarily require to be a series of hysterical gasps. Perhaps 
the most successful specimen of this peculiar construction of Liszt’s— 
certainly one of the most exquisitely poetical—is a Pianoforte piece 
called “ Vallée d’Obermann,” one of the first series of “Années de 
Pélerinage.” In this piece of some 15 pages long we have but one 
solitary theme, and that a mere descending scale passage of seven notes 
in halting rhythm, but which, repeated nearly fifty times in succession, 
variously modified and with an ever-increasing melancholy and emotional 
power, so admirably illustrates the poetic reveries of a wanderer in the 
Alpine valleys that the rhapsodical formlessness of the music seems 
both natural and desirable. On the other hand, where with no poetical 
justification the interest of a piece rests on the distortion and transmu- 
tation of its themes, as in the Sonata in B minor and many of the 
Symphonic Poems, the hearer cannot but suspect that it is owing to a 
lack of ideas that the same old themes are thus dished up again and 
again with ditferent sauces. But, to give Liszt his due, his method of 
procedure has sometimes led him to grand heights, only he takes such a 
long and clumsy way of scaling them. The Faust Symphony is very 
near being an immortal work ; it is only ruined by his two besetting 
sins, ugliness and senseless repetition. A composer who deliberately 
sets to work to write a piece of music which shall be listened to and 
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yet throws overboard all the anchors of tonality, rhythm, intelligible 
design, and for the most part harmonious sweetness, is on a fair way to 
drift on a lee-shore. But yet, what a splendid idea it was to give us 
the same music from three points of view—Faust’s, Gretchen’s and 
Mephisto’s! Here the transformations of the themes are sometimes 
efforts of real genius, and were the work just half the length (which it 
might easily be) it might rank as a masterpiece of character-music. But as 
an “organic work of Art,” I must maintain that it is a complete failure. 
When once the half-dozen short and distinct “leading themes” have 
been selected the composer seems to have had no clear notion what to 
do with them, and to have strung them together anyhow—nay, that 
simile will not do, for there is no thread, even of tonality—rather say 
that he has cemented his crystals into a shapeless mass instead of a dis- 
tinct body. It is as meaningless and inorganic a structure as the pile 
which a child raises with a pretty box of bricks, windows, and columns, 
and arches piled sideways and crossways, with the sole aira of increasing 
the size. With the profoundest admiration for the poetic feeling which 
has inspired the “ Faust Symphony” and similar works of Liszt’s, I hold 
their artistic value at a very low rate indeed. All the same, the germs 
of a new form are to be found in the Symphonic Poem, and St. Saens, 
Smetana and one or two others have produced rather more tangible 
results in this direction, but whether it is that the vagaries of Liszt have 
made people afraid to listen to anything bearing the name, I know not, 
but the Symphonic Poem finds scant favour with composers or critics as 
an Art-form. 

But if we incline to the belief, as I certainly do, that modern 
audiences resent (consciously or not) the extent of symphonic works, we 
have one splendid, unapproachable specimen of what may be done in 
one movement and with small means in the immortal “Siegfried 
Idyll” of Richard Wagner. I hesitate to call this an Art Form, for 
though an exquisite artistic structure, it positively defies analysis ; its 
organism is too subtle to bear the dissecting pen of the critic. To 
compare this marvellous work with even the best work of Liszt—to 
compare the way in which Wagner manipulates—nay, masticates his 
tender little themes, discovering a new and better flavour in them at 
every bite, with the way Liszt vainly tries to chew his equally elegant 
but desperately tough viands, is to compare a Raphael cartoon to a 
Chinese fire-screen, Westminster Abbey to the Albert Memorial, or a 
Strasburg pddé to the petrified pork pie at Mugby Junction. 

I have thus endeavoured to argue that if the set of four symphonic 
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movements such as Beethoven wrote cannot be successfully imitated 
and improved upon (as why in Heaven’s name should it be?), the 
SYMPHONY in one or more movements, either on the old lines or on 
branch lines, or on quite new lines (for why revolve in a weak circle 
like the Underground Railway?) is not only a possibility but an 
actuality. And the Symphony must still, as heretofore, stand on its 
own legs, and not be propped up by the shoulders of a friendly Pro- 
gramme or Hidden Meaning, for that friend, though a useful person 
enough, is—shall I venture to say it?}—a sad humbug. Most people 
will probably be shocked at this assertion, but I think most practical 
musicians will understand in their hearts what I mean, and I need 
not pursue the subject further. 

Having thus endeavoured to point out the existence of several paths 
by which the musician might scale the heights of Parnassus and seek 
new Art-treasures, it becomes necessary to consider the matter from a 
disagreeable point of view—the practical. Is music in symphonic form 
appreciated, liked, cared about—nay, wanted at all? It is my firm con- 
viction, deny it who will, that if you strive to educate the people as a 
whole, Art must suffer, for it will be forced to meet the humble require- 
ments of the mass instead of being a temple in which only the most 
highly cultivated may kneel. Do not think that therefore I disapprove 
of “educating the masses.” Heaven forbid! Knowledge is a necessity, 
but none the less do I predict the decline of Art. Of course when 
Beethoven’s symphonies were written they were heard by comparatively 
few and comprehended by about the same proportion of hearers as to- 
day. But we exist under very different conditions now. The composer 
must live, the concert-giver must pay an enormous sum in expenses, and 
the audience prefer to pay the money they can ill spare for something 
they can comprehend rather than for something that is above their 
heads. There is a certain amount of advertisement and éclat in getting 
a Symphony performed at the Crystal Palace, but to write a Sonata, 
Trio, or Quartet is absolute waste of time, for it cannot be played or 
published. The sonata form was the natural method of expression in 
former days, and those who didn’t understand or care about it had little 
else to fall back upon, but now the demand and supply of inferior kinds 
of music is so prodigious that it is scarcely worth the publisher’s while 
to attend to the small demand for high-class music. The contents of 
the average London music-shop are a positive disgrace to our civilization. 
Now although there will always be earnest musicians anxious to write 
good music and a certain amount of earnest music-lovers ready to listen 
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to their works, it is obvious that the absence of any possible pecuniary 
benefit and the ever-increasing cost of production and value of writers’ 
time are antagonistic elements which must eventually quell ambition. 
I am now speaking of England especially, where there are more signs of 
musical vitality just now than in Germany, which seems crushed by the 
loss of its principal leaders. I say that the conditions under which 
music exists in England are on the whole incompatible with the develop- 
ment of the art in its highest phases. If we write a Pianoforte work it 
must be short, “tuny,” easy to read, and (ghastliest requirement of all) 
suited for teaching purposes, or no publisher will look at it. If a song 
—well, we all know the conditions for success in that department. If a 
choral work it must be sufficiently easy to be performed after at the 
most one full rehearsal and be within the grasp of an ordinary south- 
provincial choir. If purely orchestral it may be anything you please, 
for it can only be played once or twice and there is no question of 
printing it. The requirements of simplicity are quite incompatible with 
the modern developments of harmony, but it is no use to plead that. 
We must “come off our stilts” as they say, and give them something 
“pretty and not too difficult,” as one sees the drawing-room pieces 
marked in the catalogue. Yes, we do give them (I mean plenty of people 
do give them) music which meets these conditions, and much the better 
the world is for it! But how, I ask, when such considerations are para- 
mount, can Symphony—or the highest-class music—flourish? In point 
of fact it does not flourish, and until there are local musical societies 
everywhere which are not obliged to pay for their own keep—until 
music is properly endowed instead of being made an article of trade and 
speculation, it can only linger on a gasping existence, like a consumptive 
patient in the hospital. 

Grumbling is poor work and easy work ; it is better to accept the 
inevitable (when one is sure it is inevitable) and make the best shift one 
can. While I am convinced that Art is suffering and will for some time 
suffer from its present conditions of existence, I yet think that out of 
great evil may come good. Composers need to be reminded that they owe 
some duty to the world at large—that the highest Art should not stand 
aloof from the uneducated but smile upon them alluringly. Mozart was 
always being advised by his father to “ write something for the long 
ears,” and he did so without much loss of dignity. The noble strains of 
Beethoven and Schubert find (occasionally) an echo in the heart of the 
most benighted frequenter of the music-halls, even the school-girl finds 
a nameless charm in her sonata—a sort of spell that carries her mind 
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away from what she is doing, and wafts her through unknown lands of 
vague thought, unconscious of wrong notes. But Brahms, Liszt, 
Rubinstein and the rest cannot achieve these tender miracles, No, let 
us strive for an Art-form which will be concise enough to avert boredom 
from our impatient modern audience, let us (if we must) give titles to 
and invent stories for our compositions, after they are written, let us 
(for we cannot help it) rest content to work for glory alone while neigh- 
bour Jones, who never had a lesson in his life, earns ten thousand a 
year by his successful songs, but let us not lift our heads so high into 
the clouds of Olympus that we cannot see and sympathise with the 
wants of our humbler brethren. Matters could be set right in a trice 
by the advent of a real Genius, but until the next individual of that 
small class appears on earth the above is the best advice I can give. 

There is one more solution of the question—one more speculation as 
to the Future of the Symphony which I hardly like to mention, lest I 
should be suspected of a wish to make fun of a serious subject. Disclaim- 
ing any such intention I will just venture to hint it. As the old 
Symphony-form grew out of the Volkslieder and early Dance-rhythms, 
why should there not be in the future a new Art-form evolved from the 
popular music of the present time, a far more potent and influential 
seed-bed? Many popular melodies of to-day would be really almost 
noble if dissociated from their vulgar connections. Is it not conceivable 
that that feeblest of musical structures, the modern Waltz may, with its 
introduction, four or five numbers and Coda some day be recalled as the 
parent type from which an as yet embryo Art-form sprang? The “ Danse,” 
that feebled and shrivelled ghost of the ancient Gavotte, may yet expand 
again and afford a basis for the most elaborate instrumental compositions, 
in which shall be traced the influence of what will then be called the 
Great British Transition Period. Seriously, there is something in this. 
It is impossible that so vast an amount of musical production—what- 
ever its quality—should not set its mark or be without influence on the 
real Art-work of the age. What the taste for Variations did for music 
sixty years or so ago, the taste for Ballads and Waltzes may do now, and 
an influence that seems all for ill may have an unsuspected power to 
chasten Art and assist it to that heavenly perfection which is its only 
goal. This seems hard to believe, but it is the only hope left us. 


F. CORDER. 





MODULATION. 


Y the modulation, or modification, of anything we generally mean 
a slight change, a readjustment of details, an alteration of propor- 
tion, or of size, or of force. The terms may be employed to signify a 
mitigation of interacting influences, of the scale of a measurement, or 
of the relationship of combined forces. But, should the character of a 
proposition, or the nature and constitution of a thing, be altogether 
changed, should there be a total structural reformation, or a revolution 
of essential principles, the alteration would not, ordinarily, be spcken 
of as a modulation of terms, or as a modification of conditions. A reten- 
tion of the original broad outlines, of a similarity of form, or of quality, 
or of general characteristics is, commonly, understood when either word 
is employed. 

The modulation of musical sounds, therefore, primarily implies an 
inflection of some of the individual members of a system, as regards 
either their force, quality, or pitch ; the softening or strengthening of some 
peculiarity, but only within limits preserving the original general 
character; the sharpening or flattening of the more pliant constituents 
of a key, but not to such an extent as to upset the whole plan. The 
chromatizing, or tempering, of the sounds that are less firmly fixed in 
any scale, because less consonant with the distinctly placed outlines of 
that scale, would be fittingly described as a modulation. 

Our harmonic system is built upon consonance, upon the principle 
of chords, or the accordance of sounds. The modulation of triads, or 
three-fold chords, includes those changes in the attunement of the inter- 
mediate sound whereby, so long as it retains agreeable relationship with 
the outer and more rigidly consonant notes, the Mediant may alternate 
between two positions, a semitone apart. Such an inflection of the 
third, such a readjustment of its measurement from the root or ground- 
tone, and from the fifth of the triad, is always called a change of Mode, 
or Mood, 

A similar principle controls the arrangements of scales ; which are 
formed from chords. Did our ears insist upon absolute purity of con- 
sonance Music would be confined within the range of some half-dozen 
triads; would be pointless, inane, monotonous. The slight tempering 
or bending of individual members of a scale, so as agreeably to fit them in 
with their fellows and to make them assist in forming a family, or society, 
of sounds of diversified character and gifts, is a necessary condition, with- 
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out which artistic music would be impossible. However perplexing to 
the arithmetical theorist may be the necessity for deviation from abso- 
lute purity of consonance, the practical musician is not in the slightest 
degree troubled by it. The law which subjects musical sounds to the 
necessity of making themselves mutually agreeable and yielding is— 
like many similar obligations—a positive gain. It is an inconsistency 
which proves the consistency of harmonic law: it runs through and 
governs all musical problems. Attempts to form absolutely perfect 
systems of consonances, in which every sound is to maintain a stern, 
unbending austerity of character, to devise a notation competent to 
pourtray, and to invent instruments that may exhibit, such systems, 
are, and must ever be, futile. Could the attempts succeed the result would 
be that, instead of a slight departure from the absolute consonance of 
conjoined sounds—which always, and necessarily, include vibrations 
not perfectly agreeing—we should be afflicted by an intolerable per- 
plexity of minute inflections of pitch,and by the constant jarring of the 
most irritating “false relation:” and we should be deprived of that 
binding together of conjunct harmonies, which is the very fundamental 
principle and essential feature of all modern music. Out of the frying 
pan into the fire we should plunge, with a very hot vengeance awaiting 
us. The justification of “Temperament” does not rest solely, or even 
chiefly, upon its ridding our scales, and our musical instruments, of 
complications worthy of the Chinese alphabet: but it lies, prominently, 
in the fact that, by the slight bending or modulation of sounds, we pre- 
vent a constant irritation of the nerves of the ear by little shocks, 
such as would be administered to the eye by incongruous and glaring 
tints of colour. 

Even the simple diatonic scale upon which, in the infancy of the 
Art, our forefathers founded their music, was formed of modulated 
sounds. Long ago, the discrepancy between the major second and sixth 
of a scale vexed the arithmeticians, as it does to-day. But, during 
all the intermediate centuries, musicians have bent the opposed tones 
to their use, and have gone on contentedly employing the reconciled 
sounds. 


But we receive another, and most valuable, lesson respecting 
modulation from a consideration of the principles of Temperament. 
We learn the necessary conditions, and extent, of consonance. We 
discern the truth concerning the comparative rigidity of consonances 
of the first, second and third classes: and even that knowledge does 
not comprise our whole gain. From the very slight power we have 
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over a, so-called, “perfect” consonance we acquire a notion of the 
importance of the root and fifth of a triad in key influence, as well 
as in mutual affinity. We not only perceive that they must agree, 
one with the other, but we glean an idea of their emphatic bearing 
in an extended relationship : and, from the greater pliancy of the “im- 
perfect” consonances, we learn the comparative unimportance of the 
third (the more yielding sound in any triad) in affecting that key rela- 
tionship. Following up the inquiry, our indifference about the exact 
attunement of dissonances—which, indeed, we can, only with difficulty, 
ascertain—leads us to a correct appreciation of the general principle of 
all chromatized, or tempered, sounds. And, so, we arrive at a conviction 
that the effect, in a key, of any triad depends mainly upon the relation- 
ship of the root or the fifth, or of both, to the Tonic: and that the dis- 
turbing influence of any remote chord decreases in proportion to the 
non-essential character of the imperfectly related sounds included in 
that chord. 

Examining, with this light, the chromatic, or modulated, scale we 
perceive that its notation should clearly show whether it is founded 
upon a major, or a minor, triad. Thus, in the major mode of the 
key of C, the chromatic scale affords us, between the Tonic and the 
Mediant, three dissonant sounds; which feel their way toward one, 
or other, of those intimately related, and distinctly defined, notes. 

In the minor mode of the same key, because of the agreement of 
E flat with the tonic, the semitonic scale gives us only two of those 
intermediate, unfixed, dissonances. And—in accordance with the cus- 
tom whereby we insert an augmented fourth, rather than an imperfect 
fifth, in the scale ; and whereby we call every dissonant note and the 
sound toward which that dissonance tends by different alphabetic, or 
syllabic, names—we must, in order to preserve a decent consistency 
and an understandable system, when our chromatic scale is based 
upon a major triad write thus— 

C, DD, D, #D, E; F, #F, G: 
and, when it is founded upon a minor triad, thus— 

C, DD, D, DE; dF, F, #F, G: 
For, as all scales are extensions, or fillings in of the skeleton out- 
lines, of chords, every chromatic series of sounds is, in the mind of 
the player, or singer, or hearer, invested with a modal character ; and 
should be as distinctly guarded from any confusion. or uncertainty of 
relationship as should the triad upon which it is based, and of which 
it is an elaboration. It is impossible for any musician to hear, or to 
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imagine, a chromatic scale without mentally dividing, or resolving, it 
into sections by means of certain consonant sounds. It is, to his mind, 
as absolutely major, or minor, (generally the former) as is the simpler 
diatonic scale, of which it forms the modulated, or inflected, version. 

The two forms of the chromatic scale of C—which I take as pat- 
terns of all chromatic scales—include sounds that would serve to form 
many major, or minor, chords ; each as consonant as either of the forms of 
the Tonic triad. 

C, DD, D, #D, E; F, #F, G: DA, A, DB, B, C. 

C, DD, D, DE; >F, F, #F, G: DA, A, DB, B, C. 
From the above we may select the sounds of a major, or a minor, triad 
of D flat, or of D; of F or of G; of B flat or of B: also a minor 
triad of E or of A; a major triad of E flat, or of A flat. 

But the sounds of the chromatic scale of C are, really, identical 
with those of all other chromatic scales: and any peculiar influence 
that C may possess must depend upon the remembrance of the sound 
with which we commenced our ascent or descent of the inflected 
series, or must be derived from an emphasizing of the sounds con- 
sonant with C. Consequently, although we alter the name of a note, 
the sound itself— being unaltered in pitch — must retain its old dis- 
tance from C. As every sound in the chromatic scale of G (for 
example) is indentical with some sound (perhaps differently named) 
in the scale of C, it follows that, if the triad of G— which has an 
essentially G-enforcing, G-confirming effect—belongs to the key of 
C, then all the chromatic sounds of the scale of G must, also, 
belong to the key of C. In other words—If the consonant sounds, 
which impart to their natural base or groundtone the fullest possible 
force, do not wrest the imagination from its hold upon C as the 
sound of chief importance (although not actually heard at the time), 
then the addition to that consonant combination of the dissonances of 
the chromatic scale of the same root will not suffice to destroy the tonic 
character of C. 

A chromatic scale may begin, and end, with any one of the twelve 
sounds that form the semitonic steps between a note and its octave: 
and each note of the scale of C may change its name as frequently as 
may be necessary in order, consistently with established routine, to fit 
it into its place in any such scale. 

The name of a sound is important only so far as it helps to show the 
relation of that sound to its root, or groundtone. In the following series 
each sound is (however it may be named) of fixed pitch. The “ enhar- 
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monic change” (so-called) is only a change of name; and is, as far as 
possible, opposed to what would really be an enharmonic inflection of a 
oe ae bG 4 DA , DB 

C io D wp E F gr G ag A ga BC 
The diatonic sounds, also, will sometimes require to be re-named, in 
order to facilitate the notation of a complete set of chromatic scales. 

But a true “enharmonic scale” would be one making all the infinite 
gradations of pitch between any sound and its octave ;—an impossibility. 
The very slightest approach to it, the faintest hint of it, could be 
managed by making minute distinctions of pitch between C sharp and 
D flat ; and between what is named as the sharpened version of one 
diatonic sound and that which figures as the flattened edition of the next 
higher diatonic sound. But even that approach to an enharmonic 
change is never made, except under the irresistible inclination of a dis- 
sonance in the direction of its resolution: and then it is made in the 
opposite course to that indicated by the notation usually (and con- 
sistently) employed. 

I could, therefore, having all this freedom of name—but none of 
pitch—radiate from the scale of C; and, according to a uniform plan, 
write the chromatic sounds of twelve key-systems. But, many as would 
be the names of the notes, there would, really, be only twelve sounds. 

The chromatic scale thus forms the limit of our system of inflec- 
tions, or registered modifications of pitch. An enharmonic scale has not 
now, and probably never had, any real practical existence. For gram- 
matical clearness, in accordance with custom, we call the same sound by 
two, or more, different alphabetic names: but the supposition that 
musicians—when free from the “ thraldom of a tempered scale” imposed 
by keyed instruments—make a difference of pitch between C sharp and 
D flat (so long as a consonant relationship is maintained) is an entire 
delusion: and, when either note is invested with a dissonant character 
and with a consequent tendency, or resolution, to proceed in one direction 
only, the change that a singer, or a violinist, makes (or may make) in 
its pitch is exactly opposed to thg notation employed. A change in the 
naming of the sounds of a consonant triad—say from a triad of F sharp 
to one of G flat—neither involves, nor suggests, any alteration of pitch. 

¢C-—~) D 

¢A~ DB 

¢F-~)G 
Such a change is made, simply, to facilitate the reading of the gram- 
matical construction of the phrase in which it occurs. But, when one 
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of the sounds is dissonant with the others, and has a distinctly rising 
tendency, it is noted with a prefixed sharp, so as to clearly intimate to 
the performer its “leading” inclination ; and, when it has a downward 
resolution, the flat prefixed to it, with almost equal clearness, points out 
the expected progression of the part. 
¢c D bD Cc 
A G 
F E 

In either case the singer or the violinist (often involuntarily) diametri- 
cally departs from the notation. For C sharp would be, in a truly 
enharmonic scale, a flatter sound than D flat. But the performer 
actually feels the want of consonant relationship of the combined sounds ; 
and, desiring to terminate the suspense, yields to the tendency of the 
dissonant note, and modulates the sound in the direction of its bias, and 
toward the consonance to which it, evidently, bends. In much modern 
orchestration of the Wagner school—with its excessive employment of 
wind instruments—the impossibility of a compliance with the obvious 
dictation of the liberally used dissonant sounds (coupled with an osten- 
tatious display of contempt for all the rules forbidding consecutive fifths, 
and with many other very uncomfortable and crude progressions) severely 
tries the patience of the hearers, and their desire to render all due 
admiration for obvious earnestness of purpose and sympathetic feeling. I 
have dwelt on this point, because a want of clearness concerning it is a 
stumbling-block in the way of very many theorists; and a misunder- 
standing concerning it must effectually prevent an appreciation of the 
very first principles of harmony. 

My next point is to ascertain how many of the chords that any chro- 
matic scale seems to offer may be used without disturbing the tonic- 
influence of the root of that scale. For I could not imagine that the 
mere inclusion of sounds among the dissonances of a chromatic scale 
would authorize a combination of them in consonant strength, and with 
the vastly increased force and influence that consonant relationship 
imparts. Some of the dissonant notes of a tonic may be available as 
parts, or even as roots, of consonant triads. But that, evidently, 
depends upon a much stricter relationship than is necessarily implied by 
their being admitted among the mere gradations of dissonance, con- 
veniently selected from among variations of pitch infinitely exceeding, in 
number and in minuteness of modulation, the most delicately inflected 
of possible enharmonic scales. 

WHat, THEN, IS KEY INFLUENCE? It is, simply and entirely, the hold 
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of the imagination upon some one sound, as the underlying basis of the 
whole music ; as a kind of “ pedal” note, to full consonance with which 
every part of the harmony must proceed before it may be released 
from a sort of bondage ; and as the only sound which affords a feeling 
of rest and of completion of sense or meaning; appearing to form the 
conclusion of the musical sentence, the termination of a wandering, the 
end of a journey, a return HOME. 

Some contend that a key is maintained so long as no chords are used 
except such as consist of certain harmonics, or upper partials, of the 
Tonic, or of one of its two dominants ; or of the Tonic, the dominant and 
the supertonic :—for the upholders of the theory of generated chords 
are not agreed in their selection of generators. The selection of the 
upper partials, also, is in all such theories so evidently influenced by an 
extreme partiality for certain sounds that fit in with a preconceived 
scheme as utterly to deprive the doctrine of any scientific value. 

Further, should any reasonably complete explanation of the deriva- 
tion of our scales from a series of upper partials of a given sound, or of 
given sounds, ever be vouchsafed, it would, after all, be simply an explana- 
tion, and not a proof, of afact. The physicist may demonstrate the cause 
of some palpable, evident truth: but he could not, without the testimony 
of that special sense in whose domain the matter lies, prove that such 
and such a result must, necessarily, follow such and such premises. 
Questions of musical consistency are addressed to the ear; as comparisons 
of colour must be to the eye. And the ear clearly, and unhesitatingly, 
decides that a certain smoothness of effect, which is called “ consonance ” 
—or such an extremely close approach to it as renders obvious the con- 
sonant intention—is the basis of harmony: that, in fact, “ consonance” 
and “harmony” are synonymous terms. The one thread that guides a 
student all through his analysis of the principles of music is this rule of 
agreement: every departure from it, if sufficiently great to give more 
than a very slight wave-life, or a gentle undulation, to the sound, 
produces a feeling of unrest, of anxiety, of incompleteness; and en- 
hances the pleasure which returning peace brings with it. Consistently, 
through simple triads, through the scales formed from those triads, 
through the dissonances those scales include, and through the key- 
influence governing the use and effect of the whole the law of consonance 
is clearly manifested as the undeviating, immutable, all-pervading and 
omnipotent ruler. 


The selection—from among the twelve major and twelve minor 
triads (with all their dissonant satellites) which a chromatic scale 
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includes—of the chords that may be used without destruction of the 
tonic-influence is, then, entirely a practical matter; not to be decided 
by any calculation, by any derivation of partials, or by any theory, 
however sentimental and pretty that theory may be made. The ear 
will settle the question absolutely, and without appeal to figures. 
When that settlement has been arrived at—and not till then—it may 
be profitable, certainly must be advisable, to search for causes, to seek 
for an explanation. 

In analyzing the scale and key of C—as a pattern of all scales and keys 
—of course I do not expect to find all triads invested with the same power. 
Every musical experience I have forbids such an expectation. But I 
shall endeavour to map out the chords ; and to classify their effects as 
(1) absolutely confirmatory (like the two dominant chords, when fairly 
balanced,) of the tonic rule; or (2) simply as quiescent, contented, in- 
offensive harmonies; having no absolute and pronounced tendencies, 
either to consolidate or to disturb that rule ; or (3) as possessed of a 
more or less decided inclination, in a direction opposed to the tonic ; but 
not endowed with an absolutely revolutionary force, unless allowed to 
congregate in disaffected groups, to gather in little knots of chords of 
one kind, imbued with like propensities, and verging in one direction. 

With a desire to economise space I shall make my examples as brief 
as possible. In commencing each little phrase I shall assume that the 
key-influence of C has (by preliminary chords) been firmly established in 
the mind. And I shall only sketch, and not attempt to give exhaustive 
lists of, dissonances, or their varied resolutions. For such lists I must 
refer those readers whose experience in such matters is small to my 
“Grammar oF Music ”—pages 34 to 92. 

The modulatory influence is strongest in chords containing some 
augmented, or diminished, interval. And those conversant with, and 
accustomed to study for themselves, the tendencies of sounds will allow 
that, when used upon the sub-dominant, anything that enhances the 
leading bias of the third of the chord exercises as disturbing an influence 
as it could upon any sound generally admitted as a groundtone, or base 
of harmony. I give, therefore, a list of the dissonances of F ; in each 


case including the major third and minor seventh of that sound. 
Minor 7th. 9th, 1th, Augmented 11th. 











The chords marked a, b, c, or d are interchangeable. 








In each of the foregoing examples the triad following the dissonant 
chord has, without the intervention of the dominant harmony, a distinctly 
tonic-effect. All the examples should be tried slowly ; allowing time for 
the full effect and tendency of each sound to be felt. In the next 
examples my object is to show each sound of the scale of C—the notes 
of the diatonic scale sufficing for the purpose—as a dissonance in some 
chord not foreign to the key. 


C, as a dissonant sound, in the minor mode of its own key. 


Minor 7th. . . . Major 7th. 
an, ene», 
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D, as a dissonant sound, in the minor mode of the key of C. 


Major 7th. 
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F, as a dissonant sound, in the minor mode of the key of C. 
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G, as a dissonant sound, in the major mode of the key of C. 
13th. Ma. 7th. Min. 7th. 
a 





























B, as a dissonant sound, in the major mode of the key of C. 
9th. 

















Not by any one of the following chords do I feel that I break away 
from the tonic-sway of C. Some tendencies, in different directions, are 
excited : but not of such force as to annul the desire to return to C ; or 
to create an inclination to proceed to any other chord, as a concluding 
harmony. In each doubtful case, wherever a chord seems so poised as 
almost to open to it a diverging path, I carefully avoid such an emphatic 
use of the chord of G as would justify the plea that, solely by its dominant 
force, I return to a forsaken allegiance, or restore a broken rule. There 
are not two sounds, or chords, or forms of any one chord, which have a 
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precisely equal effect: each has its degree of firmness, and each its 
suggestion of possibilities. The fact that one harmony, more than 
another, opens the way for a change of key; or that one form ofa 
chord peculiarly facilitates a particular progression, is altogether in 
accordance with the nicety of inflection of all artistic influences and all _ 
scientific classification. A full list of the varieties of effect obtainable from 
the three sounds of a simple major or minor triad, or of a triad with one 
of the nine practicable dissonances added, or with those dissonances com- 
bined and grouped in all possible ways, would establish, beyond cavil, 
the claim of the study of the principles of Music to be considered as 
affording a high scientific training, as well as a supremely artistic 
expansion and exaltation of the mental faculties. 


































































































































































































From these, and numerous careful, attempts I arrive at a conviction 
that a change of key generally results from the use of several remote 
harmonies, having a disturbing influence in the same direction ; not any 
one of them being, if judiciously introduced, able to destroy the influence 


of thetonic. The triads that I believe to belong to the key-system of C 
may be thus classified :— 


In the major mode of the key 


a a a b b b a a a db a 
C»C@GF: A £ DD: BD RA: BB 
The italic letter a refers to the major form, and the letter } to the minor form, of a triad. 
In the minor mode of the key I thus classify the usefulness of the 
admitted triads :— 


b db a a a b a d 
C, G, F: DA, DE, DD: G, bB, B 

The minor triads of D flat, E flat, and A flat I am unable to use 
without crossing the boundary of the key: nor can I introduce either 
form of the triad of F sharp without an abrupt transference of the tonic 
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influence. And I find (without surprise) that the consecutive use of any 
two triads upon roots an augmented fourth (or an imperfect fifth) 
asunder produces an extremely jerky and unconnected effect. The triads 
of B are manageable when, by the aid of dissonances, they may be well 
approached, from other chords not too closely related to them : but their 
connection with the key of C is too slight to justify their being preceded 
by chords closely related to them. 

Thus far I have been considering “ Modulation” in accordance with 
what appears to be the consistent meaning of the term ; applying it to 
the readjustment of the steps of scales, and to the tempering of the 
sounds of chords; to changes neither involving a removal of the broad, 
outer, key-lines, nor extending to the reformation of the whole tonal- 
system. 

But I must frankly admit that the term is, in musical phraseology, 
commonly used to denote a changed tonic; and a corresponding alter- 
ation of all the surrounding, and subordinate, sounds. This enlarged 
signification implies the transference of the government to a new Tonic, 
as the supreme sound ; to which all the chords must be related, as pre- 
viously they were to the deposed keynote; and to consonance with 
which all the harmonies converge. 

Changes of key are managed like variations of harmony. Ordinarily 
they should be to well-related scales, most of the really important sounds 
of which. were, also, influential constituents of the previous diatonic 
series. Thus the transference of the sway of the tonic to the old domi- 
nant, or sub-dominant, is very simple. In either case two of the funda- 
mental groundtones remain in power ; but with altered relationship and 
guiding influence. From the major mode of a key (suppose C) a tran- 
sition to the minor scales of the major third above, or of the minor third 
below (suppose E, or A) may, very smoothly, be made. In either change 
two sounds of the old, remain as portions of the new, tonic triad. 
Similarly, a modulation from the minor mode of C to the major mode 
of the mediant, or of the sub-mediant, is facilitated by the affinity of the 
respective tonic triads. To establish the second, or seventh, of the old 
scale as a keynote, involves a rather abrupt change of government ; not 
required, as a means of necessary variety, in a short composition ; and 
too striking to bear repetition even in a long work. 

It is not, however, a part of my present plan to dwell upon either 
the variety of possible changes of key, or the different ways of effecting 
them. Modulations, of such extent, are much better understood than 
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are those gentler inflections, effected in a more constitutional, and a 
less disturbing manner. My chief object has been to point out the 
importance of key-relationship ; its great extent, and the variety of its 
ramifications. The cramped notions of it generally prevailing, and 
founded upon the writings—really upon the rules rather than the 
music—of former ages, are not only out of keeping with the freedom of 
modern harmony, but are exceedingly puzzling, and absurdly restrictive, 
to young students. 

It is impossible to uphold dogmas the fallacy of which all modern 
works clearly prove; or to justify a system of teaching utterly at 
variance with the practice of every classical author. 

The student, divided in his allegiance between the maxims he is 
commanded to hold sacred and the works he is enjoined to revere, is in 
danger of growing up a musical atheist ; destitute of creed or faith, and 
scoffing at all obedience. In these days there are abundant examples, in 
musical as in other circles, of a revolt from a too strict law producing 
anarchy, and of the effort to escape from an intolerable thraldom 
culminating in total lawlessness. 

We have reached a time of glaring inconsistencies. On one side we 
are urged to adhere religiously to the crudities of the past ; on the other 
we are encouraged to reach forward fearlessly to the freedom of the 
future. Nothing is too conservative for one set of advisers: nothing 
is too revolutionary for the other. 

The funniest thing is that our greater lights—at any rate, our most 
talked-about heroes—are afflicted with both delusions. They halt between 
two opinions. They are, at once, retro- and pro-gressive: and, in both 
phases of mind, are hysterical, exaggerated, and unnatural ; embodi- 
ments of the worst defects of two opposite lines of thought. Crudity of 
progression was inseparable from music of old time, because the smaller 
modulations of key-relationship were not understood. Restlessness of 
tonality is a characteristic of the music of the future ; resulting from 
impatience of restriction, and a frantic anxiety to be, at any cost, 
original. 

But a school (!) which unites the most abrupt progressions with the 
most careless deviations of pitch, which combines the jerky roughness of 
old diatonic music with the pretence of such a delicate appreciation of 
minute inflections as may be satisfied only by unattainable enharmonic 
distinctions of tone, which mixes up a very liberal allowance of con- 
secutive fifths of extreme pungency with the most perplexing chromatic 
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sequences, is a truly wonderful compound of apparently irreconcileable 
incongruities. 

To regulate all this confusion nothing but an unrestrained following 
of Nature could be effectual. All periods of musical history have been 
enlightened by earnest searchers after truth; each one advancing, 
according to his power, the surrounding appreciation of Art ; and aiding 
in the building up of a knowledge of its principles. Successive genera- 
tions have carried on the work; each age labouring with all the 
advantage derived from the efforts of the preceding. No honest 
student despises, or refuses to acknowledge, his indebtedness to, his 
forerunners: but only lazy men could rest satisfied with the mere 
enjoyment of past achievement. The true spirit of conservation impels 
to a perpetuation of the love of progress, which animated the workers 
upon whose labour we have entered ; and animates with a desire to share 
the toil and care whereby the realm of knowledge is ever being extended 
and rendered brighter. 

Intuitively, our forefathers in musical culture felt the value of key- 
relationship ; and rightly attributed to poverty of invention the variety 
obtained only by restlessness of tonality. They distrusted—perhaps 
with a natural timidity—changes of key. Animated by a like spirit, 
but, also, by greater confidence—resulting from the addition of our own 
little discoveries to their hard-won knowledge—we perceive more clearly 
the boundaries, and the delicate inflections, of tonal-affinity. We desire 
to enjoy and to appreciate the beauties of the district, before we launch 
forth into more ambitious and costly explorations. We do not despise 
our immediate surroundings ; although, occasionally, we essay longer and 
more eventful journeys, in order to study geography on an extended 
Scale, and to justly estimate the proportion of things. 

I trust I may have succeeded in showing my younger brethren 
(liable to be led away by high-sounding theories and to be ensnared by 
promises of unrestrained liberty) that the real advance of artistic 
knowledge, and the solution of present perplexing problems lie in that 
calm, consistent development of one undeviating principle, which— 
though it may not attract the sympathy, or command the allegiance 
of the showy and the superficial—has, through all time, animated the 
thoughtful, busy, self-denying worker. 


HENRY HILES. 
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THE SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS. 





T has been deemed desirable, in commencing what may be called 
| the official publication of the Transactions of the Society of 
Professional Musicians, to give a short sketch of the history of the 
Association, and to explain its aims and aspirations. The want of union,. 
hitherto, among the teachers of an Art so pure, so elevating, as Music, 
and having such an immense social influence is, certainly, very remark- 
able. It might, naturally, be expected that Musicians would be 
banded together by the strongest sympathies, and by a perfectly 
harmonious organization. But, for the most part, they work in such 
thorough isolation, each one so carefully avoiding even the semblance of 
interference with another’s sphere of labour, that, frequently, men living in 
the same town, and animated by a like spirit, remain for years without 
intercourse. A few earnest members of the profession, feeling keenly 
the difficulties and disadvantages of such a state of things, met in 
Manchester in the spring of 1882 to consider the possibility of bringing 
together all musicians animated by kindred desires, working on similar 
lines, and stimulated by like hopes. The first regular meeting, at which 
the Society was fairly inaugurated, was held in the following October ; 
when a Council was elected and a temporary code of rules formulated. The 
original members of the Association soon gave evidence of their thorough 
comprehension of a teacher’s wants and obstacles, and of their ability and 
determination to labour in the cause of reform. On all sides the greatest 
cordiality and interest were expressed ; and, mingled with a natural and 
healthy curiosity to learn the special and more immediate intentions of 
the promoters of the movement, came abundant testimony of the general 
conviction that the time had arrived for the initiation and success of 
such an attempt to draw closer together those who, far more by accident 
and the want of any facilities for intercourse than because of any lack 
E 
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of fellow-feeling, had so long remained without interchange of thought 
and counsel. A great deal of correspondence, and some mission work, 
were cheerfully undertaken in order to clear away misapprehensions as 
to the purport of the Society; and to explain the real aims of the 
Association. 

The drawing together of Professional Musicians did not imply the 
least jealousy of, or antipathy to, Amateurs: but was an assertion 
of the right, the propriety, the absolute duty of those who devoted their 
lives to the advancement and promulgation of one study to unite (as the 
members of every other profession, the followers of every other calling 
had already united) for consultation as to the improvement of their modes 
of teaching, of examination, and respecting their position generally. No 
kind of antagonism was intended to any existing institution or under- 
taking: but, as the teachers of music must be the best judges of 
their own requirements and of the obstacles interfering with their work, 
the members of the profession were prepared to assert their right to a 
voice in all questions affecting their position and duties. So long 
as provincial artists simply acquiesce in any metropolitan scheme, or 
Musicians, generally, remain silent and careless during the discussion of 
any national project, accepting without murmur every kind of restriction 
that may be imposed upon them, the inevitable results must be to their 
detriment and loss. If the members of a profession cannot support 
their own claims no surprise should be felt if the public accept them at 
their own. valuation. 

The registration of teachers of music, therefore, demanded the early 
consideration of the Council of the Society. It is, of course, well known 
that early legislation affecting all persons engaged in public tuition 
may, and ought to, be expected. It is most desirable that some mode of 
expressing the wish of each section of teachers should be provided: and 
previous to the establishment of this Society no suitable organization of 
Musicians existed. As a part of—a necessary preliminary to—any 
registration of the teachers of Music, it was felt that an absolutely 
impartial scheme of examination for Musicians must be devised. 

For this purpose, a graded system of inspection in all branches of 
music was sketched out, and is now being thoroughly matured. The 
highest point in that system is a most searching test of merit and 
knowledge, to be rewarded by a professional diploma. Any person 
obtaining this certificate will be stamped as a generally, and in some 
special department as a thoroughly, qualified musician ; and will be 
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accredited as having passed an ordeal established by the common 
consent of the artists and experienced teachers of the whole country. 
It appeared to fall, necessarily, within the legitimate scope of the 
operations of the Society, to institute local examinations entirely 
unconnected with any of the great teaching institutions of the country, 
and thus to secure the perfect equality of all members of the profession. 
The utility of this was proved by the number of those who availed 
themselves of the Society’s examinations during the past year. But, with 
the heartiest desire to avoid collision with any “ vested interests,” it 
will, probably, be impossible to thoroughly establish such a scheme 
of examination without exciting some opposition. The perfect equality 
of all the teachers in any town must mean the removal of all such oppor- 
tunities of unequal publicity as result from the special representation 
by a resident teacher of Music of any particular institution, or system of 
examination. The advantages to the Profession necessarily resulting 
from the gradual extension of the Society throughout the seven districts 
in which England is (for the purposes of the Society) mapped out are 
manifold ; and could not, with loyalty to the interests of teachers and 
students, or to the claims of Art, be subordinated to any personal 
pretension, or to any smaller consideration. In the three districts— 
the Northern, the North-Western, and the North Midland—already in 
working order, and with full administrative organization, public examin- 
ations in many branches of musical knowledge were held during the 
past year. In the same districts, and in many of the more southern 
parts of the country where the members of the Society are yet engaged 
in establishing the localized sections of the Association, similar examina- 
tions will, during this year, be held: The examiners will, in all Gases, 
be gentlemen from such a distance as utterly to preclude the possibility 
of any knowledge of, or selfish interest in the success or failure of, any 
student. 

Examinations in practical music will be held in any place whenever a 
sufficient number of schools, or candidates, may apply; and, in each 
district, the annual examinations in the Science and Grammar of Music 
will be held on Saturday, June 21st; the questions and exercises being 
selected by the Central Council from the Society's “ Examination Book,” 
published by Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. By this means two great 
advantages will be secured. The perplexity of candidates, frequently 
caused by the peculiar phraseology amid which perfectly easy problems 
are obscured, and by the fancies and peculiar notions of individual 
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examiners, will be entirely avoided ; and by the selection of the ques- 
tions immediately before the examination all possibility of unfairness, 
arising from previous knowledge of the particular questions to be chosen, 
will be prevented. The first distribution of the certificates granted by 
the Society, was very kindly undertaken by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, Bart., who, in the Manchester Town Hall, at a large and 
influential public meeting, presided over by the Mayor of Manchester, 
held in November last, delivered an interesting and instructive address 
on English Music; and, at a banquet given in the evening, announced 
his warm appreciation of the objects and prospects of the Society. It is 
intended that, annually, in each section of the Society some eminent 
Musician shall, after being afforded the utmost facilities for acquainting 
himself with the nature and working of the Society, be invited to dis- 
tribute the prizes and honours gained within that district during the 
year. In this way the operations of the Association will be constantly 
under supervision ; and the graduates of the Society will be brought 
under an influence that must be helpful and stimulating. 

The work of the Society and of each section will, also, be duly 
recorded in the Quarterly Musical Review, and it is confidently hoped 
that the sympathies of all musicians will cluster round the first earnest 
attempt to consolidate the ranks of the profession and to unite all its 
members. 

Signed, 
By Order, 
EDWARD CHADFIELD, 


February, 1885, General Secretary. 
49 Friargate, Derby. 
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THE STATE, AND MUSICAL ART. 





HE importance of music as an element of social life can hardly 

be over-estimated. It figures powerfully in all phases of human 
existence, and exercises a civilizing and elevating influence throughout 
the same. A contemplation of its possible withdrawal from our midst 
is perhaps the most telling method of proving its usefulness to the 
community. Imagine, then, for a moment, our earth without music ; 
the natural world without the marvellous, ever-varying songs of the 
birds, the hum of the insects, the moan of the wind, the ripple of the 
brook, the diapason of the mighty sea; youth without the power to 
enliven the monotony of daily routine with whistle or song, and age 
without the opportunity of having the eventide of life brightened and 
solaced by the power of music; the soldier, marching on parade or 
towards the foe without the familiar stirring strains, which tend to keep 
his step regular, to warm his heart, and make him feel his country’s 
cause his own; the multitude without the national song or anthem, 
which stirs it to enthusiasm, and by which its welcome to a sovereign 
or a hero is carried even more surely than by cheers; the winter 
fireside, too, without the genial strains from pianoforte, voice, or violin, 
which are wont so well to please after the work and worry of the day, 
and which tend to lessen or efface the forehead lines that toil and care 
so rudely make. Again: the pleasures of life without the higher 
branches of this most potent art; the season without the oratorio, the 
opera, the concert; the dance without the band’s enlivening strains ; 
the picnic and the merrymaking without the part song, round, or glee ; 
and last, though greatest, imagine our worship without its heritage of 
song—that noble heritage, which has grown with our Liturgy for 
centuries, to which the noblest sons of musical art in every age have 
contributed, and which forms such an indispensable and edifying part 
of public worship. Imagine all this, I say, and tell me if, supposing 
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music was thus withdrawn, whether the world would not be dull indeed, 
and life have lost one of the charms which make it most worth living. 

Music is, without doubt, an art heaven-born, pervading life’s whole 
course, which, when legitimately cultivated and used within its highest 
province, exercises a most beneficial, intellectual, and ennobling 
influence—an influence for good over the emotions and passions of our 
race. It is, moreover, a soul-stirring agent, capable of raising the 
mind to a pitch of supreme delight and enthusiasm, or lowering it into the 
gravest depths of sadness and sorrow: it depicts passions and emotions 
of the most varied kind, sometimes even calling up in a vivid manner 
scenes from nature and situations from real life; it can excite, it can 
soothe ; it expresses joy and sorrow equally well; in fact, there is 
hardly a feeling of the human heart which cannot be influenced by the 
power of music. That music is not simply a pleasure will, I think, be 
admitted on all hands; indeed, its application to almost every 
age, state, and circumstance of life proves it to be much more 
than this—proves it to be a necessary adjunct to our existence, and 
a most powerful working agent in our mental organisation. This being 
so—that music is such an important art, and one so closely woven in 
with our social system—does it not at once suggest that it should be 
nursed by the powers that be, that it should be fostered by the authority 
of the nation, and that its cultivation should be undertaken as a definite 
and weighty part of national education ? 

Before, however, enquiring into the amount of State patronage and 
assistance given to music in this country, we will compare it with its 
sisters—poetry and painting. True, in the former we have words 
expressing passions and emotions, describing incidents and events of life, 
or calling up imaginary forms and scenes ; while in the latter we see the 
effects of these passions and emotions depicted in the features and the 
attitudes of the figures which appear on the canvas, and by the exactness 
with which nature has been reproduced by the artist. We have, more- 
over, these incidents and events of life portrayed with life-like accuracy, 
while imaginary forms and legends are brought before our vision with 
surprising clearness and definition; in fact, painting brings to our 
sight that which poetry can only describe to our minds, and thus is a 


more vivid exposition of fine art. Music can do more than this, 
however ; for, as Sir G. A. Macfarren truly observes in his recently 
published History of Music, “ it embodies the inward feelings, of which 
all the other arts can but exhibit the effect.” 

A stanza of poetry would hardly move the heart of the multitude, 
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unless, indeed, the same were clothed with music to give the sentiments 
expressed full life. “God save the Queen” without the music would 
fail to draw from the loyal crowd the same enthusiasm as both combined, 
or even of the music alone. Words which have been wedded well to 
music gain a deeper and more potent meaning from this cause. How is 
it that passages of Scripture, which have received this colouring from 
the pen of giant minds like Handel, Bach, and Mendelssohn, strike us 
with a special force, and suggest at once the music as they fall upon 
our ears in service-time, read in the Lessons, or sung in the daily Psalms? 
How is it, but because the music has imparted something more to make 
their meaning deeper and augment their power ? 

A poem or a picture may move our hearts, may draw forth sorrow, 
yea, even tears, for the described or depicted sufferer, or pleasure and 
even laughter at the happy scene portrayed ; the picture, moreover, may 
show the features of a friend long dead, and thus re-open a volume from 
the dusty shelves of memory; the charm of face and form of beauty 
may by it be brought before us to admire: nay, the artist’s very 
skill may move us by the mastery he has displayed in giving such 
vitality to empty canvas; but poems and pictures cannot lead the 
mind so far into the emotional world as music can: they cannot 
show such varied situations, such minute differences of joy or 
sorrow, of pleasure or pain; in fact, they cannot and do not enter so 
fully into almost every phase of human life, nor do they form such an 
essential part of human instinct. The poem and the picture describe or 
depict what music is: they do not vary; they are always as the artist 
leaves them, calling forth the same feelings each time we come under 
their influence. Music, on the contrary, in its very indefiniteness has a 
power which both the others lack. At first sight, it might appear 
that painting has in its quality of fixedness an advantage over music, 
needing, as it does, no further interpretation ; although, on full con- 
sideration, the reverse may be proved to be the case ; for while the 
canvas hangs from the wall, always producing on the gazer’s mind the 
same impressions, the piece of music will acquire an individuality from 
each true artist who performs it, and, though never losing the character 
given it by the composer, will receive an ever-varying charm from the 
minds of its intelligent interpreters. Music gains, too, in power by human 
sympathy; for, while the picture can obtain from the exhibitor no 
additional interest beyond that which it already possesses, music may 
do this to a wonderful extent, for as surely as real emotional sensations 
are awakened in the mind of the performer, so surely will the same be 
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aroused in the listener. Moreover, it is quite within the capacity of the 
true artist to render the same music with numberless varieties and 
shades of expression, thus, as it were, giving it minute differences 
of meaning, each as clear, as definite, and as beautiful as the first. In 
this quality music is unique, and must have place as the highest and 
most intellectual of all the arts ; for its charms are not upon the surface, 
and it is able to bear a special moulding and colouring from the intelli- 
gent performer, as well as unfold to us the thoughts of the composer. 
There is a side to the painter’s or the draughtsman’s art of which it 
is necessary now to speak, inasmuch as its importance to the community 
in matters of trade is very great, and which, in consequence, has, I 
think, made the art of drawing, as a whole, receive an unfair share 
of State help compared with its more intellectual, but in trade, less 
useful sister, music. I refer to designing, modelling, copying 
from the antique, and all other works connected with the decorator’s 
sphere which are useful in a commercial point of view; and whilst not 
for a moment wishing to depreciate the immense value of such studies, 
this part of the artist’s education is distinct altogether from that which 
produces oil pictures, water-colour drawings, crayons, etchings, dc. 
Designing, compared with drawing, is studied by few: it uses only 
the dead forms of artistic thought, and does not in the smallest degree 
touch the poetic or emotional side of the producer’s brain. Now, if it be 
a correct theory that the State should only assist art so far as it tends to 
the advancement of trade, of course designing should be definitely 
separated by Government from the art of drawing, which is studied by 
many thousands without the slightest reference to the former work. 
Having now, I think, shown that music is a stronger power, a greater 
necessity to our social system, a more elevated study, and, with the 
exception of designing, &c., more useful to the community than drawing 
and painting, it is now my intention to consider the amount of pecuniary 
assistance which the cultivation of these arts, as a part of national 
education, has received from the State. Let us first take drawing and 
painting, to which undoubtedly very considerable patronage and 
support has been given by Government, both in a pecuniary and 
artistic point of view, the nucleus of this assistance being the excellent 
Institution at South Kensington. This institution, springing, as it did, 
from a small beginning as a local school of design, certainly owes its 
rise in public favour to the Great Exhibition of 1851, and after- 
wards to the noble patronage and unflagging support given to it by the 
late Prince Consort, who would, there can be no doubt, had his valuable 
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life been spared, have made every effort in his power to extend the 
stimulus offered to drawing and painting by such an establishment as 
this to music also, of which be was such an ardent admirer. South 
Kensington is now the centre of the Government Science and Art 
Department; and that the taste for pictures and decorative work 
has grown so rapidly amongst us during the last twenty-five years 
is, in a large measure, due to the excellent management, liberal 
proceedings, and enlightened influence of this institution. The whole 
expense of the Department of Science and Art was last year £364,825, 
South Kensington itself receiving £32,672 of this sum. 

Now, it must be clearly understood, that, although the word “ Art” 
as applied to the Department at South Kensington appears to infer that 
the administration devotes itself to the guidance and advancement of 
art in general, this is not the case; for while, with a wisdom and 
liberality most praiseworthy, it has collected and deposited in the 
Museum many valuable and unique specimens of musical instruments, 
&c., yet there can be no doubt that the great proportion, both of its 
funds and its influence, is devoted to stimulating the progress of 
drawing, painting, sculpture, etching, and the like. The salaries of 
officials in the Art Department at South Kensington amount to over 
£3,000 per annum—this sum being entirely distinct from that 
devoted to the remuneration of secretary, clerks, &c., connected with 
the general administration, which amounts to about £6,000 more. ‘The 
plan and workings of this institution are worthy of much praise, it 
being the one great centre to which all apply for assistance to carry on 
the work of teaching drawing, &c., in local centres, and the grand 
referee in all matters connected with art. There are arrangements at 
the institution itself for students residing in the Metropolis to study 
and copy the almost inexhaustible collection of pictures, models, é&c. 
In close connection with it there are also local schools in most of the 
towns throughout the country. These schools, which have been built 
mainly from funds raised by subscription, each receiving help not exceed- 
ing £500 from the Department towards the building fund, are furnished 
at greatly reduced rates with all the necessary apparatus, models, é&c., 
&ec.; the work done in them is periodically sent up to London and 
examined ; grants are given in accordance with the quality of the 
same, and certificates and prizes awarded to the students, under 
Government sanction. Moreover, they may, within restricted conditions, 
of course, have on loan valuable collections of paintings and works 
of art for a limited time. The teachers employed in these local 
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schools are required to hold a certificate of proficiency, which is at 
once a guarantee to the public that they possess the necessary 
qualifications for their work, and have received a sufficient amount 
of technical training. Gifts to a considerable sum are presented to 
these teachers on taking their certificates, while pecuniary assistance 
and special facilities are offered them to visit the parent institution at 
South Kensington as well as other Metropolitan and foreign Galleries. 
Finally, the Department expends, on behalf of work done by 
artizans’ classes held in the evenings, a sum of over £20,000, in 
addition to a drawing grant to elementary schools of something like 
£40,000 per annum, and secures liberal payments to the authorities 
of the various Training Colleges, on behalf of students who succeed 
in their second grade examinations. Fees, in consideration of such 
pecuniary help as the above, can therefore be of a very moderate 
description, and instruction in drawing, &c., is thus brought within 
the reach of all classes of the community. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be perceived how complete is the 
system of Government patronage, assistance, and supervision given to 
drawing, &c., nothing being omitted that tends to the development 
of a correct method of study, and every minutiz in the teacher’s 
education being catered for with scrupulous care and particularity. 
The list of examiners who inspect the work sent up to London contains 
the names of some of the most eminent artists of the day: there 
can thus be little or no chance of anything like local favouritism, all the 
work being rewarded fairly according to merit. Surely under such cir- 
cumstances an art should flourish; and in no point is the system more 
praiseworthy than in the fact that its teachers are first taught to teach, 
and thus to qualify themselves for their profession ; for nothing can be 
more unsatisfactory than that the discrimination of art should be in the 
hands of ignorant or inexperienced persons. 

In addition to the Institution at South Kensington and its numerous 
branches throughout the country, the taste for painting, sculpture, &c., 
is encouraged by the National Gallery, to which Government subscribes 
asum of over £16,000 a year, and a further annual grant of £10,000 
for the acquisition of pictures, &c. This sum, though large, being 
frequently, however, quite inadequate to secure the masterpieces which 
come under the hammer at the great sales, and which are well worthy 
of a lasting resting-place in the national home of pictorial art. 
Besides this institution, moreover, the National Art Training School, 
the National Portrait Gallery, and the Art Museums of Edinburgh 
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and Dublin, together receive support from the Exchequer to the amount 
of over £30,000 per annum. 

Having thus shown in a general manner how considerable is the 
assistance given to pictorial and decorative art, it becomes my duty 
now to compare this with the amount of State patronage and help given 
to music. First, then, there is a Government grant to the Royal 
Academy of £500, and to the Dublin Academy of £250 per annum! 
Next we have the encouragement given to singing in elementary schools, 
which consists of a grant of ls. per head for each scholar taught to sing 
from notes, and 6d. per head for singing by ear. Even in this we find 
how unsystematic and imperfect are the facilities for sound teaching ; 
for it cannot be as good to teach singing by ear as from notes. Why, 
then, encourage an unsatisfactory system? Why not, on the contrary, 
make the grant for singing from notes sufficiently large and important to 
induce teachers to give the increased amount of time and attention to lay- 
ing a solid foundation, at any rate? That this grant has at last been 
made, however, is something in favour of music; for in allowing it, we 
must suppose that the Educational Department has at length per- 
ceived it is useless any longer to attempt to smother the growing 
desire for music, even in the poorest conditions of life, though 
we hope also it is willing at last to acknowledge the power of 
music as an intellectual and elevating study. The amount ex- 
pended on the grant is £29,358, but in its present form and 
requirements I consider it utterly useless as an incentive to the 
spread of musical art. Besides this Government assistance, there is 
that which it gives to the various training colleges for schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses, some 42 in number. In these institutions, music, 
vocal and theoretical, is taught; but so little time is allowed to the 
study, that, from experience, I must say only the most elementary instruc- 
tion can be given, and I fear also the majority of students, on leaving 
college, are not at all adequately educated to become teachers of singing 
themselves. Music is, however, one of the subjects required to be 
studied, in order to obtain the State grant, and so it receives an amount 
of attention just sufficient to do this. Dr. Stainer, as Inspector of 
music in these training colleges, receives a sum of £500 per annum ; 
he has also one or two assistants in the work ; but what the salaries of 
these gentlemen are I cannot for lack of information determine. 

I have now, strange to say, arrived at the conclusion of my 
enumeration of the methods in which Government help is given to 
music, and I do think that no one could be found who would not be 
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shocked at its paucity. It is of the meanest, poorest, and most 
unsatisfactory kind compared with the almost lavish care, expenditure, 
and consideration bestowed from the same source on the sister art. 
Now, although quite willing to admit that some sections of the study of 
drawing—viz., designing, modelling, etching, &c.—are useful not only 
as instructive recreation, but as a definite source of profit to the com- 
munity, yet I am by no means willing to admit that, because this is 
the case, pictorial and decorative art, as a whole, should receive such an 
overwhelming preponderance of State assistance. In this matter 
I wish it to be clearly understood, for I am not in the smallest degree 
desirous to complain of the amount spent upon drawing, &c.— 
far from it; no one can have a greater veneration for all descriptions 
of true art than I have; but I fail to see why such a necessary, useful, 
and elevating study as music has been proved to be should receive so 
little, whilst its sister receives so much. It must be borne in mind, also, 
in considering this subject, that although in the various schools of 
art some thousands study the designing as a means of profit in an 
industrial point of view, yet there are tens of thousands more who, 
whilst participating in nearly all the advantages offered by Government 
to these institutions, only learn drawing, painting, &c., as an amusing 
and elevating pastime, Surely recreation is as much a necessity to 
happy existence as work, and therefore every endeavour should be made 
by the authorities to encourage the highest and most intellectual 
kinds. Painting and music are both elevating and ennobling ; rightly 
cultivated, either must influence a nation for good, must raise 
the tastes of the people, and keep the public mind interested in the 
purity of art and away from grosser pleasures. Thus it is I think it 
the duty of a Government not only to aid the advancement of that 
which produces wealth, and ensures law and order to the community, 
but also that which will employ the more intellectual parts of our 
nature, and stimulate our highest and most valuable faculties. 

Before offering any suggestions as to the manner in which music 
might receive assistance from the State in the matter of its develop- 
ment, let us look to our Continental neighbours, and see how it is 
treated by their respective Governments in one or two instances, 

First, take Paris, which boasts a Conservatoire entirely supported by 
State authority, at a cost of over £10,500 per annum. The instruction 
given to students in the institution is gratuitous, and the whole 
establishment placed under the jurisdiction of a special Minister of 
Arts. It is remarkable, moreover, with regard to this Conservatoire 
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that, notwithstanding the frequent changes in the form of the French 
Government, the wars, the revolutions, and the unsettled state of public 
affairs during the last hundred years, this grand music school has 
continued to flourish, and has received from every Government the 
necessary means to carry on its work, There are about 650 students, 
besides several hundred auditeurs, or persons who show promise in the 
examinations, but fail to obtain scholarships, and who, by grace of the 
Director, are admitted to the various classes for a period of twelve 
months, thus enabling them better to compete for the privileges of 
regular students at a future time. There is also a most valuable 
and extensive musical library of over 30,000 volumes in connection 
with the Conservatoire, to which members have access, and which 
is augmented year by year from a special fund placed at the 
disposal of the authorities by the Government for that purpose. In 
addition to the institution just named, Paris may be congratulated 
upon possessing a well-arranged museum of musical instruments, &c., 
containing many ancient and unique specimens of art work. This 
museum is open for public inspection on certain days in each week. 
Branch schools, also, in several of the large towns of France, have for 
some time been established in close connection with, and under constant 
supervision of, the Conservatoire, each with a similar arrangement of 
musical study as the parent institution. It will easily be understood 
what a stimulating effect a music school like the Paris Conservatoire 
must have upon the art in France; for, being fully endowed and in no 
way dependent on the fees of the students, it is able to draw within its 
walls, from the highest to the lowest states of life, all the brightest cases 
of musical genius, to assume the supreme dictatorship in all questions 
relating to musical art, to live fully up to its ample means, knowing 
these will not fluctuate, and to engage the highest talent in the country 
for its professional staff. 

Passing on to another Continental city, we find a Conservatoire, or 
High School of Music, at Berlin, which forms a part of a national 
institution called the Royal Academy of Arts, devoted to the study and 
advancement of music, painting, &c. Although this school is not 
endowed in a similar manner to the Paris Conservatoire, yet it enjoys a 
very large amount of public favour and exercises a most beneficial 
influence on art in Germany. 

If next we take Brussels, there is a Conservatoire here which receives 
a grant of something over £7,000 per annum. This institution is 
under the control of a managing committee, numbering amongst its 
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members at least one Government minister or official. Here, truly, is an 
example for the wealthiest and most populous nation in the world to 
follow. How is it that so small a country as Belgium can afford to 
spend seven thousand a year on a single music school, while we have 
not a single institution of the kind receiving more than five hundred ? 

I might name several other continental Conservatoires, enjoying 
more or less assistance from their respective governments, but 
enough has now been said upon this matter. I will only allude to 
Turkey, which has at length established public schools for girls— 
notably one at Stamboul—of which there was a graphic account in 
the “ Morning Post” a short time ago. The school alluded to, called 
“L’Ecole Sani¢,” accommodates, it appears, 320 pupils, and one of the 
principal studies in the institution is music, which, the writer of the 
account assures us, is thoroughly well taught. The whole expenses of 
this and corresponding establishments is paid by the Government, under 
the sanction and patronage of his Majesty the Sultan. The institution 
at Stamboul costs over £2,000 a year, and is said to be in every way a 
pattern of neatness and good management. 

Comparisons are odious; and extremely so to the musician, both 
professional and amateur, is the comparison between the amount of 
State help given to the cultivation of painting and of music in this 
country ; equally odious, also, is the comparison between the amount of 
State help given to music abroad and that which it receives here. In 
this comparison I am sure will be found the true cause of the 
great difficulties which have beset the progress of English music up 
to the present time. How could an art flourish with a Legislature 
for centuries entirely ignoring its merit, dead to its cause, and careless 
as to whether it existed or not? The thanks of every musician are un- 
doubtedly due to the promoters of the Royal Academy of Music, who 
for so many years bore the brunt and burden alone of keeping a national 
music school in being. Now, however, the case is somewhat different; 
for, thanks to the enlightened patronage given to music by the present 
Royal Family, the labours of the Royal Academy are shared by the 
Royal College of Music and other kindred institutions. That we have 
at the present time really no school of English music to compare with 
what we had nearly 300 years ago is, I believe, due far more to the lack 
of support given to the cultivation of the art than to any lack of talent 
amongst the musicians of the country. The time was when English 
music and musicians stood forth as the first in the world; but as 
patronage declined, and bigotry reigned, the chances of success for 
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music were jeopardized, if not altogether undermined. It is an 
historical fact that any art will flourish, and fill its worshippers with 
devotion for it, if it receive from the reigning monarch and the powers 
in authority liberal patronage, support, and consideration. That music is 
now making a great stride in public favour cannot be doubted, and there 
seems hardly to have been a time during the last three centuries when 
there was a better chance for its success than now. We have certainly 
a Monarch and Royal Family not only attached to the art, and favourable 
to its cultivation, but who have shown an earnest desire personally to 
assist in the good and great work of bringing its cause to the front. 
It is to be hoped, then, that the Government of the country will at 
length acknowledge its claims also, and when propositions for its 
advancement are made will at once take steps to re-instate it in 
its former elevated position by a sensible and liberal system of 
patronage and support. One thing is quite certain, the people of the 
country are daily growing more and more keenly alive to the power of 
music as a wonderful and lasting source of social happiness. All things 
considered, then, it behoves musicians to decide what would be the most 
useful, encouraging, and acceptable form in which State help might be 
given to their art. In this, however, there is considerable difficulty ; 
for the present disorganized condition of the musical profession prevents 
the possibility of anything like united action being taken. Great hopes 
are, however, entertained that this state of things may soon be removed, 
and a national tribunal for music established, which will at once win 
the confidence of all its professors. Government has had, it is true, an 
excellent excuse for not helping those who have failed so signally to 
help themselves, for it is only from the united voice of the profession 
throughout the country that any satisfactory system of help could be 
expected from the Legislature. I sincerely hope, therefore, that ere 
long a good understanding may be arrived at, and some definite proposi- 
tions laid before Parliament with regard to this matter. 

I will now offer a few suggestions as to several ways in which it 
appears to me State assistance might advantageously be given to musical 
culture. First of all, then, I think that national musical institutions 
which possess a Royal Charter, and are thus, as it were, pillars of the State, 
ought to receive grants liberal enough to make them in a great measure, 
if not entirely, independent of the fees of students. This would, there 
is no doubt, increase the usefulness of these institutions to a large 
extent, and make them much more able to foster native talent than they 
are at present ; for, like the Paris Conservatoire, they could then receive 
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and educate gratuitously, or at much smaller fees, the most promising 
examples of musical genius from all classes of the community. 

The next thing to be done would be the establishment of some 
system of public education, examination, and registration of teachers of 
music ; for it cannot be denied that one of the most important matters 
in the promulgation of art is that those who instruct should be in the 
highest sense qualified to do so by possessing ability, education, fitness, 
and experience for their work. Institutions like the Royal Academy of 
Music, the Royal College, the Guildhall School, Trinity College, &c., are 
all excellent in themselves as disseminators of musical art, and are well 
worthy of an increased amount of public support; but it seems to me 
that it is the artist side of the future professor and performer, rather 
than the teacher’s side, which is, and ought to be, cared for most at these 
institutions. We seem to require, in addition to the above, music 
schools where the student, who by and by must earn his or her livelihood 
by teaching music, may acquire the peculiar information and practical 
experience necessary to form a good teacher; for to be successful in 
obtaining knowledge, executive skill, &c., is one thing, but to be able to 
impart the same in a clear, rapid, and satisfactory manner is quite 
another and much more rare capacity. 

With this view, then, I think the establishment of Art Colleges at 
several of our large centres, such as London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Bristol, in which the curriculum should be arranged so as in the 
best manner possible to fit students to become good practical teachers of 
music, would be of incalculable value to the spread of sound art. 
These institutions, founded, of course, and built by local effort aided by 
grants from the State, ought to be in close connection with the Govern- 
ment Department for Arts, which, by the way, I think would better serve 
its purpose if it were entirely independent of any other branch of the 
Legislature, with a minister and administration of its own. Grants suffi- 
ciently ample should be given the colleges, to enable the work in them to 
be carried on in the most liberal and complete manner. Entrance should 
be entirely by scholarship at public examinations, conducted by eminent 
musicians appointed as college inspectors by the Department. The 
scholarships should be tenable for two, three, or may be four years, with an 
examination at the end of each, which, if not satisfactorily passed, should 
endanger the student’s position as a member of the college. There should, 
moreover, be practical opportunity given the students of teaching 
music under supervision of highly qualified professors ; they should be 
carefully instructed with regard to a proper selection of the pupil’s 
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music, and the best order in which the same should be studied ; while 
at the same time they should have the clearest guidance as to the for- 
mation of a good technique, taste, and style in everyone they may be 
called upon to teach. 

These colleges might be devoted to the study of music only, or to 
drawing and music, with a separate staff in each department. That the 
establishment of such art colleges, in the manner above suggested, would 
not in the slightest degree interfere with the continued and increased 
success of the musical institutions already existing I feel quite sure ; for 
with the rapidly-growing desire to extend the cultivation of music, the 
time must soon arrive when it would be quite impossible for these to 
educate a sufficient supply to satisfy the demand for good teachers, 
should they choose to devote themselves to this work only. 

The Government grants I have proposed to be given to established 
institutions, tending, as they naturally ought, towards a reduction of 
fees, would, I think, stop, or at any rate considerably reduce, the number 
of young English people who go abroad for their musical education, on 
the ground that they can obtain it at a much smaller cost than at home. 
It is certainly high time we ceased to enrich the coffers of Continental 
conservatoires, and students be taught that, whether as artists or 
teachers, they are able to get as sound and inexpensive musical culture 
in their own country as elsewhere. 

The education of the artist and that of the teacher is somewhat 
different, for although the faculties and requirements of both are in 
many points identical, yet there are qualities in the teacher’s training 
which require separate care in development, and which do not belong to 
the artist’s world atall. Many great performers are by no means good 
teachers. It does not in any way follow that, because a man has 
obtained high university distinction, or great reputation as a singer or 
player, his lessons will be so valuable to the pupil as those of many 
who, though not possessing such titles or distinction, yet, understanding 
thoroughly the subject to be taught, and having had considerable 
experience in teaching the same, are able to impart the requisite know- 
ledge to the student in a much more rapid, practical, and systematic 
manner. Undoubtedly the present system of cheap musical instruction 
given by inexperienced and semi-professional persons is ruinous both to 
art and the profession. In many towns, clerks, who are all day long are 

engaged in office work, spend their evenings in teaching music, without 
having the smallest qualification for doing this. Governesses, also, who 
are engaged by parents to superintend the early musical education of 
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their children, very frequently, for want of capacity and experience, spoil 
their touch, give them bad habits which can never afterwards be eradi- 
cated, and cause an untold amount of vexation and disappointment, both 
to the parents and the pupils. The organist, too, of many a church and 
chapel, who most likely has never had a single lesson in pianoforte 
playing, yet by virtue of his position—whatever other business he 
chooses to carry on—is at once accepted as teacher of that instru- 
ment to many members of his congregation. It would, in my 
opinion, do away with much of this evil, if, on representation from the 
united and bona-fide musical profession, Government would make it 
incumbent on everyone at present engaged in teaching music to give a 
satisfactory account of his or her education in, experience of, or quali- 
fication for, the same, and further insist upon all persons, entering the 
profession for the future, holding a certificate of proficiency in music- 
teaching, similar to that required in the schools of art for instructors 
in drawing and painting. Following closely upon this might come the 
settlement of a fixed fee per lesson, below which a qualified teacher ought 
not to instruct, thus giving the public definite information as to the 
lowest terms upon which really good teaching could be obtained. 
Another and very useful stimulus would be the establishment of a 
Central Exposition, or permanent Exhibition of musical instruments, 
works of art connected with music, scores, and all things bearing upon 
the science and art of music, past and present. This institution, again, 
should receive support from and be under State control, as are the 
National Gallery and South Kensington Museum, and should be the 
nucleus of technicalities in musical art, It should, moreover, be able to 
supply on loan to the district art colleges—if not the originals—models, 
drawings, &c., of musical instruments, apparatus, and appliances, 
together with all information as to ancient and modern systems of 
teaching and practising music. In development of such an institution 
as this, it would be most serviceable to the formation of an English 
School of Music, if prizes were annually offered, of sufficient value and 
importance to invite the competition of artists of the highest standing 
and ability. The successful works might be performed at concerts 
specially arranged in connection with the institution, and there can be 
no doubt that such competitions would bring out much latent native 
talent which is at present smothered by its possessors for want of means 
to cease the daily routine of teaching and betake themselves to their 
proper sphere of art work. An opportunity would here be found for 
their works to be duly rewarded and appreciated. Bearing upon this 
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matter, Englishmen must ever regret that so splendid a musical genius 
as the late Sterndale Bennett should not have devoted more of his 
valuable life to giving the world additional exquisite tone pictures, 
rather than to the monotonous occupation of teaching students piano- 
forte playing. What a boon it would be, too, if, in further development 
of such an institution as the one under consideration, it or some other 
official establishment could supply English teachers and pupils with 
a clear and correct edition of the classics, such as Peters and Litolff 
do the Germans, and of which thousands and thousands of volumes are 
used in this country, simply because of their clearness and moderate 
cost. That such an edition, with English fingering, &c., would have 
an immense and increasing sale there can be no doubt whatever, and 
there is hardly a question, also, that ultimately it would become a source 
of considerable profit to the promoters. Concerts could, moreover, 
be frequently given at the proposed Art Colleges, in the programmes 
of which native talent, both in composition and performance, should 
predominate ; this again tending to foster, mature, and reward musical 
ability in our own countrymen, and to encourage the formation of a real 
School of English Music. 

In all the above matters the State might well lend support, and I 
do not fear to assert that the community, both individually and collec- 
tively, would greatly benefit by such a proceeding. English musicians, 
moreover, would then cease to present the humiliating picture of being 
the worst organized, the worst rewarded, and the worst appreciated pro- 
fession in the world ; and music—the most noble and intellectual of all 
the fine arts—would rise to the elevated position in this country which 
its power and its usefulness deserve. 

Finally, whatever is done must be initiated by the profession itself : 
nothing can satisfactorily be settled by Government only. It behoves 
musicians, therefore, to sink individualities, and work in union with the 
majority towards the attainment of the great objects in view—namely, 
the raising of their art to the highest point of intellectual excellence, 
and their order to a more influential social status, acknowledged by the 
authority of the nation, and able to demand from the public a fee com- 
mensurate with the importance of their profession, and by which, with 
a fair amount of work, good position and competence may be attained. 


ARTHUR F. SMITH. 
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RHYTHMIC VIBRATION, THE ONE VITAL 
PRINCIPLE IN MUSIC. 





VERY really useful branch of learning deals with the gradual 
H; development and unfolding of some innate principle, some 
pervading influence. The first effort of a student should, therefore, be 
to discover the active force involved in the subject of his study : and his 
constant aim should be to trace its working amid all its varied expan- 
sions, and to all its results. Without such a persistent continuity of 
idea study degenerates into vague, desultory, pur'poseless thought. The 
real mental discipline begins when first the rudimentary, essential power 
is recognised ; and increases in proportion with the fuller appreciation of 
its value and abiding efficacy. To follow it to all its consequences, and 
to fathom its relation to kindred evidences of a like nature our faculties 
are not able: such a perfection of knowledge is, yet, beyond our reach. 
But, in the pursuit of Art, an earnest desire to follow the leading of a 
positive, ever active, motive power is essential to real success. Alike in 
Form, Colour and Sound such a force exists; and its careful analysis is 
an indispensable requisite to the acquirement of the faculty of artistic 
appreciation, and delineation. 

The Colourist must bring himself into sympathy with Nature’s hues, 
and acquire a quick perception of the eloquence of her tints and shades. 

To the Architect and the Sculptor the balance of proportion appeals 
through a different medium, and by other lines of beauty. 

To the Musician harmonious sounds speak as the purest expression 
of that universal order which, in one way or another, is proclaimed to 
all temperaments ready to vibrate in consonant response. 

In her various languages Nature shows no vagueness or uncertainty 
of purpose. In her address to the ear, so soon as the air-oscillations 
which originate sound attain sufficient speed and regularity to raise them 
beyond mere generators of noise and confused hubbub they become 
amenable to a law of measurement analogous to that which—however 
differently pourtrayed—rules all natural forces. Our sensations are 
controlled by the most absolute unity of principle, expressed through an 
almost infinite variety of means. The truth is one: but the modes of 
delineating that truth are very many. The eye and the ear are 
governed by sister forms of one law. Through their instrumentality 
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the mind is variously appealed to: but all the evidence serves to 
confirm the important lesson of entire uniformity. 

This absolute agreement not only runs throughout the whole arcana of 
knowledge, through all the languages of the universe, but it descends to, 
characterizes, and controls the minutest details of each section of study- 
Whether we contemplate the vast realm of scientific information as a 
comprehensive whole, or minutely examine the details of any particular 
branch of that learning, we cannot fail to be impressed by the singleness 
of the lesson taught by the whole, and by each special department. A 
conviction is forced upon us, not of co-existing influences, but of the 
omnipresence of one law, acting in a thousand ways, speaking with a 
thousand tongues, and surrounding us on all sides with the evidences of 
its power. In her minutest and quietest workings, as amid her largest 
operations, Nature is animated by a perfect consistency. 

For example—Although, in studying the laws of sound, our first 
careless idea may be that diversities of pitch and divisions of time are 
two different matters, regulated by distinct influences, we soon yield to 
a conviction that they must be most intimately related, and, indeed, 
inter-dependent: for precisely as melodic inflection becomes defined and 
clear does rhythmic measurement grow rigid and exacting. Feebleness 
in the one begets imperfection in the other: and the two weaknesses 
act, and mutually react, until both Time and Tune degenerate, and, 
from sheer exhaustion of vital force, die out. 

The bracing effect of a vigorous pulsation tells wonderfully upon the 
maintenance of correctness of pitch: and a languor of movement opens 
the way to inexactness of intonation. A lazy vocalist is prone to sing 
flatly: and a nervous, excited temperament (producing a tendency to 
hurry) will, almost certainly, find vent in a cutting sharpness of pitch. 

A deeper analysis shows that the connection between the (supposed 
dual) constituents of music must be still closer; and that, when we talk 
of them as two distinct—however closely connected, and interacting— 
principles, we do so only for the sake of a certain convenience of refer- 
ence. Really, they are the outcome, the action, of one great, far-reaching 
force. For not only does a general principle of proportion pervade 
melodic inflection and rhythmic progression, but both are governed by 
the very same rule, and fall under the sway of one law of measurement ; 
being, in fact, but the smaller and larger reaches of pendular swing and 
reaction. 


The kinship of sounds is of the same nature as the relationship of 
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the time-table. In the one case we have ratios, or cycles, of vibrations : 
and, in the other, we have ratios of ratios, or cycles of cycles. 

There is a consonance of pitch: and rhythmic agreement is, also, a 
consonance. In truth, the latter is merely an extension of the former ; 
controlling, by its swing, larger intervals of time ; and grouping, in regu- 
lated sections, its more minute divisions, its more rapid pulsations. 

Regular vibrations give a definite pitch: related regularity of vibra- 
tion affords either consonance or that looser bond belonging to mere 
key-affinity: and related successions of vibrational groups bind the 
whole together, controlling and keeping all in order. 

Throughout all the stages the same necessity for proportion exists, 
and forms the bond of unity. Form, in the construction of movements, 

s but an expansion, or the natural growth, of the same structural 
principle which, in its infancy, governs rhythmic pulsation, and in its 
youth regulates key-relationship: not differing, even, as to the modes of 
the expression of its necessary conditions. A movement is but the 
maturity of that cycle of beats, of which consonance is the embryo ; an 
enlargement of the varied pulsation of the smaller measures ; an expan- 
sion of the physical conditions of sound itself. 

In one of the intermediate stages of its development the sound- 
language readily affects those who are deaf to the niceties of its rudi- 
mentary formation, and unmoved by the extended sway of its large 
ocean-waves. 

Many people, having but little appreciation of niceties of pitch or of 
the affinities of sounds, are powerfully affected by any rhythmic measure- 
ment which comes within the scope of easy recognition. Every man 
has a rate of walking which is natural to him, and is his easiest and least 


.fatiguing gait. Children readily fall under pulsational influence, and 


take delight in yielding to its control. No games absorb and interest 
them so thoroughly as do those involving some distinctly rhythmic 
movement. And the overgrown child, who has but small insight into 
the delicacies of music, and is utterly insensible to its artistic power, 
becomes a real nuisance to his neighbours in church, or in the concert- 
room, when he yields himself a slave to a strongly marked pulsation 
which is, to him, almost the only charm which music possesses; and 
which he (like a circus horse) has just sufficient intelligence to recognize. 

It is by the force of this pulsational power that thousands of people 


are enabled to dance reasonably well, to march, or to keep together in 
mohotoned recitation. 
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But it is impossible to imagine a continued pulsation of absolutely 
uniform power. The mind immediately relieves itself from the 
monotony of such a dead-level repetition by grouping the pulses, and by 
assigning to the leader of each section an emphasized force and influence ; 
under the cover or shadow of which the subordinate throbs pass com- 
paratively unobserved unless they, by irregularity, or by a force out of 
keeping with their position, challenge attention. The beats of a drum, 
the recitation of a priest, and the earnest speech of an orator alike fall 
into rhythmic order. The orchestral player counts his long rests—not 
by individual pulses, but by what seem to him to be emphasized throbs, 
not too widely separated for the regularity of their recurrence to be 
keenly felt. 

But the introduction of variations of pitch most powerfully enforces 
rhythmic law ; and subjection to its sway grows more complete precisely 
in proportion to the increased clearness and definite drift and meaning 
of the melodic, or harmonic, progressions. Who could listen to the song 
of a thrush and not recognize the measured exactness of the little phrases, 
the sequential repetitions? And, in what we call actual music, the key- 
relationship of many harmonies depends greatly upon their accentuation, 
upon their prominent placing. The very same progressions will lead 
the imagination different ways, by a mere alteration of emphasis; that 
is, by the attention being directed to certain related harmonies or sounds. 
So that the accentuation may be obscured, or changed, by melodic, or 
harmonic, devices. And it is interesting, in studying the works of 
different composers, to observe the influence of their peculiar styles of 
harmonizing over rhythmic clearness, and over the ready comprehension 
of the meaning and drift of their music. Among modern writers the 
practice of attempting to conceal poverty of invention and lack of 
melodic inspiration by a clothing of restless, turbid harmony, or amid 
the allurement of attractive orchestral colouring, is very common. 
Comparing many of our later orchestral compositions with those of older 
date, we must notice the rarity of themes possessing any charm, or 
exciting any interest ; their brevity, and want of sustained power, their 
short and feeble-winged flight ; and the pitiable consciousness which the 
authors—by their anxious search for harmonic novelty—betray of the 
weakness of the ideas which require so much clothing. 

But the grouping of rhythmic steps extends over a very wide range. 
The law of consonance—which controls the attunement of sounds, 
adjusting their pitch by due ratios of vibrations, regulating their 
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length and arranging them in measured lots—further gathers them in 
groups of groups ; into little phrases, and into complete sentences, having 
congruity and relevance of intention : the sentences, themselves, being 
subject to a like rhythmic sway, which enforces a strict proportion in 
the structural outline of even the longest and most elaborate 
compositions. 

We may, profitably, compare musical sentences with less tuneful, less 
measured utterances. Both have their completeness of sense, definite 
meaning, and compactness of form. As a general rule, each comprises 
two or more sections having very intimate connection, dependence and 
balance ; and being divided, or punctuated, with similar clearness and 
perspicuity. Just as speech may, by being broken up into too short 
phrases (each section containing a fresh proposition, or idea) become 
jerky, and rough, so a musical composition may be rendered spasmodic 
and fragmentary by its sentences being too brief and disjointed. Or it 
may, from deferred punctuation, be made vague, difficult of comprehen- 
sion, indefinite, and purposeless. Without being either too long or too 
short, sentences may be unsatisfactorily constructed ; their sections being 
strung together without any obvious aim. 

How, then, should the punctuation of a musical sentence be 
managed? What are its commas, semi-colons, colons, and full stops ? 
It has its well-marked concluding cadence, or full stop; the reversal of 
which forms such an almost complete severance of its sections as a 
properly used colon would mark in a literary sentence. And it has its 
less complete methods of division ; its mere rhythmic cycles, in which 
the time consonance may be prominently enforced by consecutions of 
related harmonies, tending to a position of semi-rest ; or obscured by a 
want of affinity, or obvious intention. The simplest and stereotyped 
mode of putting aside rhythmic completion is by means of what we call 
a “broken” cadence, or an “interruption of the cadence” or close. The 
whole principle of deferred punctuation is involved in a sequence of 
chords, in which a decidedly dominant harmony is not suffered to lead 
to its natural and expected resolution. 

But each triad of a musical system possesses a degree of punctuating 
influence in proportion to its relation to the key, and to the closeness of 
its connection with the preceding chord; and is an anticipatory, or an 
anticipated, harmony; either exciting, or soothing, expectation. And the 
addition to a triad of any of the dissonant sounds of its chromatic scale 
(See p. 52) intensifies, or mitigates, the original character. A transposi- 
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tion of the order of succession of the harmonies of a “ perfect” or of a 
“ plagal” cadence, and the less complete and decided tendency of con- 
secutive less-related triads, are all examples of a more or less defined 
punctuation, of the separation of a sentence into its subordinate sections. 
In the last section of the “Grammar of Music” I endeavoured to render 
clear this intermediate portion of the general rhythmic law; and, in 
the eighth series of the papers issued by the Musical Association 
(1881-82) may be found a more detailed and precise explanation of 
sound-pulsation, of the grouping of pulses in little phrases, and of the 
influence of defined melodic, or related harmonic, progressions upon such 
grouping. Therefore I feel justified in hurrying on to show the continu- 
ance of the one principle, even to the largest forms into which music 
may satisfactorily be developed and moulded ; and to produce evidence 
of the consistency, nay! the oneness, of the law that pervades and 
dominates the whole language of sounds. 

Through the simple Air—which consists of a musical sentence, to 
which a responsive, and similarly self-contained, utterance acts as a foil ; 
playing, on a larger scale, precisely the same subordinate part which, 
in the smaller rhythmic sections, the weak pulse bears to the stronger— 
I pass on to the consideration of those extended forms in which the 
same rule is persistently enforced ; a rule that so evidently has guided 
all great composers that their loyalty to it affords an absolute proof of 
the universality of its power. For it is abundantly evident to all 
scholars of music that sneers at “Form” in composition come, solely, 
from those who have been unable to understand its requisites and its 
necessity, or to comply with the strict discipline of its conditions. With 
regard to no other kind of art-work would men dare to utter such non- 
sense as has been unblushingly advanced with respect to the supposed 
freedom of music from structural conditions. 

Not delaying to notice those constructions that are mere aggregations 
of Airs, or distinctly outlined musical sentences—such as Marches, and 
all dance-tunes—I select first, for analysis, the Ronpo form, as the 
simplest of those elaborated compilations in which a certain degree of 
“working out” of themes is, not only permissible but, demanded. By 
“working out” I mean a process strictly analogous to the literary 
artifices by which an orator, or an author, excites a closer interest in his 
theme by dissecting its involutions, by throwing varied light upon it, 
and by tracing out its origin, its connections, and its tendencies. Often 
the separate sections of a musical theme may be severed from their 
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surroundings and treated individually ; affording patterns for imitation 
of many different kinds. By a fresh harmony, or by an altered rhythm, 
the meaning of a melody may be materially changed, and may be 
embued with new vitality and freshness. 

Originally, Rondos were mere strings of well-defined sentences ; 
some subordinated to, and others contrasted with, the leading theme ; 
the completion of each sentence being marked off by a double bar ; as it 
yet is in the greater number of entirely undeveloped measures. 

But—as perception of the cold rigidity of such strict formality was 
gained, and when a sense was aroused of the extravagance of thus lightly 
passing away from attractive themes without exhibiting all their 
charms—the phrases were elongated, embellished, varied, tossed about 
from treble to bass and from bass to treble, or employed as subjects for 
fugal imitation. The ability so to utilize his themes became a 
gauge of the musical knowledge and deductive power of a composer ; 
while the beauty and variety of those themes showed his melodic fresh- 
ness and fertility ; the latter quality exactly resembling a readiness to 
originate topics for conversation; and the former the faculty con- 
tinuously to carry on discussion, never losing sight of, or being diverted 
from, the real gist of the subject. 

Of the different shapes of musical structure in which a display of 
artistic workmanship is absolutely essential, the Rondo form is the 
simplest, and the most readily analyzed. To follow minutely the very 
cautious expansion of the form would not be profitable: more usefully we 
may consider the present stage of its development, and its probable 
future growth. 

Ordinarily, in a Rondo a principal theme appears four times, the 
length of the subject being proportionate to that of the whole 
movement. It may be a mere phrase, a simple sentence, or so 
elongated as to include several salient points, each possessing such 
intrinsic interest as to warrant separate display and development ; but 
subordinate to, and not interfering with, the compactness of the whole 
subject. 

In very long movements of the Rondo class such sectionally- 
constructed leading subjects may be moulded into complete rhythmic 
shape by including, at least, a hint at a “Da Capo” repetition: just as, 
in a simple Air, the second portion may be only a half sentence leading 
at its fifth bar to the resumption of the original scale, and to a reminiscence 
of the leading idea ; instead of being a full rhythmic balance to the first 
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sentence, leading to the complete repetition of that utterance as a kind 
of enclosing framework. For the various modes of constructing such 
Airs the reader may consult the second book of that “Grammar of 
Music” to which I have already referred. 

After the first and third enunciations of the leading theme—what- 
ever its length and complication—a second proposition of weaker 
character is introduced, the key being changed at its second appearance. 
This subject is rhythmically analogous to the second sentence of an 
Air, March, or Dance-tune, which separates the two propoundings of the 
chief text, and forms the negative, or unemphasized rebound of the en- 
larged pendular swing. It is evident that, should this portion of the move- 
ment equal in interest the initiatory phrases, the rhythmic character of 
the whole must be endangered, and a somewhat fragmentary effect pro- 
duced ; although the leading, unrestful tendency of the scale in which it 
is placed (probably that of the dominant) may help to mark its proper 
position, and to cast it somewhat in shadow. 

With the second appearance of the chief theme the first great 
section of a Rondo closes, and the rhythmic structural conditions are 
satisfied. 

In the middle of the movement—between the second and third 
entries of the chief text—a new theme, in style well contrasted to all 
that has gone before, is employed; and as, generally, it does not 
reappear in the third section of the movement, it is here fully worked 
out, and its interesting points are displayed. By means of this central 
portion fresh interest should be given ; and the mind should be prepared 
to welcome the re-appearance, in the last division of the work, of the first 
theme. Still, this foreign matter is irrelevant, and is inserted for relief 
and variety, just as distinctly as is the “Trio” to a Minuet, or to any 
other dance-tune. It is, indeed, known as the Trio of the movement ; 
that is, as an interpolated section, founded upon a new idea ; as an entire 
digression, having no intrinsic or necessary connection with the other 
themes of the Rondo ; but serving to prolong the movement, and to fill 
up a certain space just as well as, and no better than, any one of fifty 
other similarly constructed portions might do. So long as this middle 
section remains thus unwelded with its surroundings it must continue 
an inartistic weakness. However cleverly its theme may be worked out 
and developed, it must—while it lacks a more thorough incorporation 
into the general structure of the movement, and until it contribufes its 
due share to the stability and balance of the whole composition—be 
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regarded as an excrescence. An appreciation of this fact has led the more 
thoughtful among modern writers to re-introduce the “Trio” theme 
into the concluding portion of the Rondo; and, by there employing it 
in connection, or alternation, with the other subjects, to elevate it into a 
real constituent of the whole ; bearing its fair share of importance, and 
claiming its due proportion of attention. 

The third division of a Rondo is little more than a repetition of the 
first ; with the key of the second subject changed ; and, perhaps, with 
the addition of a short Coda, consisting, probably, either of a reminis- 
cence of the leading theme, or of some brilliant passage, by way of noisy 
finish. 

With regard, therefore, to this pattern of musical architecture two 
questions suggest themselves— 

1. In what way, and to what extent, is it an exemplification of 
Rhythmic law ? 

2. What variations, or extensions, of it may be made without 
destroying the consistency of its plan, and its conformity to the laws 
of proportion ? 

1. The rhythmic precision of alternate sections is to a very large 
extent, and its principle entirely, preserved in a Rondo. Indeed, 
only in the construction of the middle section is its simplicity, even 
slightly, obscured. The regular recurrence of a leading text of well- 
defined character, to which the other melodies are entirely subservient ; 
the sentential clearness of each theme ; the distinctness of the punctua- 
tion, whereby the whole movement is marked off in sections; and 
the completeness of the “Da Capo” formed by the third portion of 
the movement serve to delineate, sometimes even too formally, the 
preservation of that strict outline which (however essential to artistic 
satisfaction) may be so forced upon the mind as to give the idea of 
a kind of bondage. In fact, it is just this extreme rigidity which 
renders it difficult to construct a Rondo, or a March (or any other 
movement in which clearness of pulsation, of sentential precision, and 
of sectional division is maintained throughout) free from all suggestion 
of previously known works of similar pattern, and from all common- 
place suggestions and associations. 

2. It is evident that several modifications of details, in the plan 
of a Rondo, may be made without destroying the propriety of the 
title. The frequent recurrence, or coming round, of the leading 
theme does not necessitate the maintenance of any particular order in 
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the introduction, or treatment, of the secondary subjects. It is not 
obligatory that only the third melody should be worked out: the 
development of the second theme would not cause any inconsistency, or 
incongruity. Nor is it an essential feature of a Rondo that combinations, 
or alternations, of the different melodies should be avoided. Indeed, 
in the third section of the movement, in the place where the second 
subject generally re-appears (with only such alteration as results from 
its being transposed into a scale one degree nearer to that of the 
tonic) an increased interest would, certainly, be imparted by either 
welding, or contrasting, that theme with the text of the middle por- 
tion of the movement. 

Again, it need not be imposed as a condition of the structure that 
the leading text should always be announced in the same key, 
necessitating, at least, three emphasized returns to the original scale. 
The extreme formality of its plan renders the Rondo outline easy of 
comprehension ; but materially clogs the fancy of a composer. A 
greater freedom with respect to the non-essential details of the scheme, 
the tonality of the different ideas, the exposition or unfolding of the 
various themes, and the exhibition of their contrasted character, would 
raise the composition in artistic merit, in proportion to the amount of 
skill and judgment displayed in extracting from the whole of the 
materials (instead of from one portion, only) their interest and charm. The 
rhythmic force of the outlines of the form is so great as, sometimes, to 
impart to such a structure an almost mechanical rigidity. The object 
of the artist should be—within the lines of the scheme, and with con- 
sistent fidelity to the general design—to produce as free a play of his 
fancy as possible. He should strive to subordinate the plan to his 
individuality, to bend it to his purpose; rather than allow it to fetter 
him. The relative value of the picture and of its frame—of the ideas and 
the precise fashion of their expression—should be weighed. Thus would 
the Rondo form gain new life ; and that appreciation, as a constituent 
in a large symphonic design, for which it is suited. The clearness of 
its outline, and the perspicuity of its whole design, admirably fit it as a 
scheme for the moulding of the concluding division of a large work, that 
has, during its preceding sections, kept the mind fully exercised, and 
the imagination vigorously excited. Its vivacity and bustle, and its 
distinct proportions, then relieve and soothe the somewhat wearied, over- 
taxed, and too long-expanded mental faculties. 

But the most artistic scheme of musical structure that bas yet been 
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classified, or generally adopted, is that known as the “Sonata” 
form. 

A Sonata is a composition for a single instrument; consisting, 
ordinarily, of three or four parts, each section developed according to 
some recognised plan; and, at least, the first quick movement according 
to the design implied by the title. The concluding portion of the work 
may be similarly shaped ; or it may be fashioned as a Rondo: and the 
intermediate divisions may accord with either scheme, or may be of 
slighter pretension. 

Choral works, and even compositions for single voices, may be con- 
structed in Sonata form. But—as a considerable development and a 
capability in the executant of long-sustained effort are essential—it is 
inevitable that, in vocal solos so fashioned, either a great strain should 
be imposed upon the singer, or that to the accompaniment should be 
assigned a very important duty. Consequently, the instrumental 
parts added to (or, rather, incorporated with) modern vocal works have 
been invested with great importance ; and with a prominence that has 
been misunderstood, and often rashly criticised, by those accustomed 
to a simpler and less obtrusive style of accompaniment. 

The Sonata form of construction is, also, generally followed in the 
first movement of important concerted instrumental compositions. A 
Symphony is a Sonata for an orchestra; and should, of course, have a 
dignity, a force, and a variety, commensurate with the importance of 
the means provided for its due execution. And those artistic instru- 
mental compositions known as chamber music—Duets, Trios, Quartets, 
&c.—should be framed according to a like general scheme. 

The design of a movement constructed in Sonata form affords more 
scope for the elaboration of subjects, and depends less upon the mere 
accumulation of isolated ideas, than does the plan of a Rondo. It makes 
a greater demand upon the musicianly power and tact of its author ; and 
needs a keener insight into the intrinsic qualities, and the capabilities 
for expansion, of the themes employed. It requires the careful excision 
of all irrelevant matter, of all phrases—however interesting in them- 
selves—that do not naturally grow out of the texts upon which the 
movement should be entirely based. 

The chief point in which the general design differs from that of a 
Rondo is that the middle portion—or “ Trio”—ought to consist of the 
expansion and working out of themes announced, or “ exposed,” in the 
first division of the movement. The introduction, in the central division, 
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of absolutely new subjects would constitute a departure from the archi- 
tectural conditions, and a weakness of construction; being a clear 
evidence of the author’s feeling that the interest of the old melodies 
had, for a time at least, been exhausted. 

In the first of the three divisions of the movement two chief, and 
striking, texts must be introduced. They should be of opposite 
character, and may be divided, or followed, by subordinate themes. In 
most of the old Sonatas, a very wearisome effect results from the com- 
poser’s inattention to the necessity of contrast. In many, even of 
Haydn’s, solo movements of the kind (as well as in his Rondos) the 
various melodies are so similar that it is not easy to detect whether a 
phrase is absolutely new, or merely a slight variation of one previously 
introduced. Evidently, without care as to the distinctness of character 
of the chief constituents of a movement, no diversity of interest could 
be derived from the elaborated treatment of the materials. 

The chief subjects should appear in different keys; the first, of 
course, being in the tonic scale of the movement. The relationship of 
the key of the second theme cannot be settled by Act of Parliament. 
It is sometimes enacted, by would-be legislators, that, of a movement 
chiefly in a major mode, the second subject ought to be introduced in 
the scale of the dominant ; and it, formerly, was the custom to preface 
its appearance by a very distinct and formal leading to that scale. 

Similarly, when a movement was in a minor mode the second theme 
was led to, and introduced, in the scale of the relative major. Of 
course, there could not be any sufficient reason why the converse plan 
should not be followed, and the second subject of a movement in a 
major mode be placed in the relative minor key. 

But modern writers have exercised great freedom in selecting the 
scales in which to announce their subordinate themes : and the tenacity 
with which critics have stuck to their old maxims, and have rebuked 
the innovations, has, often, been very amusing. A calm weighing of 
the matter, and a consideration of the very different notions of a scale, 
and of scales, which have been gained in recent times, should show 
that the choice of keys must be left to the fancy of the composer ; 
so long as the tonality of the whole work produces a consistent, con- 
gruous effect. If an author chooses to increase the contrast of his 
leading ideas, by exhibiting them in scales only slightly linked together, 
he shows a confidence in his command of coherency which may, or may 
not, be justified. He challenges criticism: but he ought to be judged 
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fairly according to the degree of his success, by his triumph over, or his 
defeat by, difficulties ; and not to be condemned for his boldness, his self- 
reliance, and his disregard of the dictates of a former generation of 
theorists. 

There are, however, two reasons why it is prudent to reserve any 
considerable remove from the original key till a later part of the move- 
ment. The tonic scale should, in the early portion of the work, be 
clearly established ; even the departures from it being, in some degree, 
auxiliaries of its influence. And great changes of tonality which, in the 
first section of a movement, might be rather hurtful and disturbing, may, 
by being reserved for later use, form valuable means of reviving a some- 
what jaded attention, and of re-exciting a latent interest. 

The plan of a movement constructed as here described has, like all 
rhythmic forms, its positive, and its negative, alternations. Like a simple 
Air, or a Rondo, it has its second section, followed by an emphatic recapitu- 
lation of its leading propositions: the middle division being enclosed in 
a compact framework, formed by the more distinct and rigid enuncia- 
tion, in the preceding and succeeding sections, of the themes upon which 
it is based ; and by the more placid character of the key-relationship pre- 
vailing in those outer portions. As the central division should be 
entirely restricted to the working-out of subjects previously announced, 
far greater demands must be made upon the developing power of the 
composer than in the corresponding part of a Rondo, wherein a new, and 
specially adapted, text is introduced. In the old works in which the 
germ of the growth was exhibited the second section of the movement 
consisted merely of a few bars, wherein a very feeble expansion was 
attempted. But, in modern works, the “fantasia” portion has matured 
vastly ; and has, really, become the most important division of the whole. 
Evidently, it must be the test of the judgment, the experience, and the 
learning of the author; and a proof of his insight into the meaning 
and capabilities of his texts. Herein he should display an ability to take 
to pieces, and to combine, his themes ; to throw fresh light upon them ; 
to contrast their force, and to exhibit their characteristics. Among the 
devices suggested to him are the inversion of melodies, and their sectional 
treatment ; so-called “contrapuntal” combinations ; alteration of the 
accentuation ; and, in concerted works, the charm and variety to be 
obtained from different styles of orchestration. 

A liberty in the choice of keys (restricted only by the necessity to 
avoid a mere drifting, aimless tonality) and absolute freedom in the 
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consecution and treatment of themes are not such great helps as may, at 
first, be imagined by those impatient of direction. There is a comfort 
in the assured propriety of working by rule. Liberty brings responsi- 
bility: and the duty to pursue a wise and logical course, without the 
guidance of an exact precedent, requires a maturity of judgment, the 
reward of long submission, and of humble study. Within the more 
rigid trammels of the framework of a movement a young composer may 
travel safely who, when left to his own devices, would hesitate and 
stumble disastrously. In the first and third sections of all classical 
outlines a certain necessity of routine may be ascertained, and even a 
very general agreement as to relationship of keys arrived at. But, in 
the portion enclosed within those boundaries, free scope is afforded for 
the display of a fancy that should be disciplined and matured by an 
earnest and unwearied contemplation of the best models, thoroughly 
embued and permeated by rhythmic principles, and guided by a vivid 
realization of the beauty of proportion. Left to walk alone, the author 
must show strength, steadiness, and power of self-guidance. Free to 
follow his own line of argument, he must give evidence of a consistent 
line and sustained power of thought, and of a logically trained mind. 
As in the extemporized Cadenzas of the old concertos (but more 
artistically, because in the quietness of the study, rather than amid 
the excitement of a concert room) he must show analogies and 
tendencies hitherto unsuspected. Such treatment may, with advantage, 
be compared to the modern use of dissonances. The strongly-biased 
and self-evident tendencies of a few discordancies were, long ago, well 
known; and the stereotyped following of their natural and plain 
leanings became rather wearisome. The working out of the problems :— 
Given a seventh on the dominant ; resolve it on a tonic, or on the triad 
of the sixth of the scale :—Given an augmented sixth ; expand the interval 
a semitone at each end—grew exceedingly stale and tiresome. But 
modern ideas of harmony take in gradations and niceties of progression 
unsuspected a few generations back. Every dissonant combination has 
become elastic and yielding. Each has its strong tendencies; but may 
be easily diverted in certain other directions; and has its almost num- 
berless possibilities. There is, therefore, a consistency in reserving, for 
that part of a composition in which unforeseen charms of the subject- 
melodies are unfolded, those novel and striking modulations which 
gently turn the imagination into new realms of sounds, into fresh lines 
of thought. 
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The pliancy of chords formed of minor thirds, the gentle coer- 
cion whereby the, apparently, most determined pointing of an augmented 
sixth softens into the mildness ofa minor seventh, and the ease with which 
almost any dissonant combination may change its base to the perfect 
fifth above, or below, its apparent root—opening out new vistas of beauty, 
showing fresh points of contact, and unfolding hitherto unsuspected 
affinities—find, in the central section of the sonata form, their appro- 
priate uses and their fitting places. 

I may now inquire—as I did in analyzing the Rondo:—In what 
does the peculiarity of construction lie? And what modifications 
could be permitted, without incurring a danger of inconsistency of 
plan ? 

The Sonata, equally with the Rondo, form is an enlargement of the 
outline of a simple Air; which is an evident expansion of the principle 
involved in an alternation of unequal pulses. 

The aggregation of mere rhythmic sentences affords us the Minuet ; 
to which its Trio forms an enlarged negative, or subordinate, section ; 
enhancing the force, and increasing the welcome, of a return to the 
principal theme. A like plan—almost entirely void of any develop- 
ment—forms the basis of a March; and of all compositions wherein 
the aid of music is invoked to stimulate, and to keep orderly, any 
kind of movement. In all such schemes the necessity for the pre- 
dominance of a leading subject, and the subordination of all other 
ideas, is so thoroughly recognized that it may be cited as a positive 
law of all musical outlines—as of all forms of literary, or artistic, 
composition—that, without the exaltation and frequent recurrence of, or 
reference to, a chief text, a fragmentary effect must ensue, and no 
sustained and artistic result could be produced. 

But, in all such mere agglomerations of separate utterances, the 
return to the principal subject forms the chief bond of union. In 
the Rondo outline, with the development of the central theme, the 
artistic tracing out of ideas commences. But the subject thus 
elaborated remains without true incorporation into the general 
structure : it is an excrescence. The “Trio” may display more work- 
manship than if it consisted of a mere eight bar phrase, or of two 
simple sentences alternately used: but it stands distinctly apart 
from its surroundings. Almost any other theme, or mode of 
treatment, would do equally well: the purpose being little more than 
the occupancy of a certain length of time, and to obtain a slight 
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relief and diversity of style. The very expansion of the one thought 
militates against the proportions of the whole work; tends to destroy 
the requisite subordination of the intermediate to the leading theme ; 
and, consequently, interferes with the rhythmic completeness of the 
composition. 

In the Sonata form a far greater congruity prevails. Not only 
must the themes be contrasted, but their different colouring must be 
calculated to enhance the beauty of each, and yet to produce a con- 
tinuity of effect. Especially in the central section must the comple- 
mentary character of the themes be exhibited. A thought must not be 
expressed, and then cast aside: but it must be rendered subservient to 
a chief object, and its relevance clearly manifested. The rhythmic com- 
pleteness of the structural outline is secured by the distinctly defined 
divisions ; by the continuity of the themes which, like so many threads, 
run through the second part and, in spite of brilliant and diversified 
tints, bind the whole together ; and by the return, in the third portion, 
to the simplicity and force of the original texts. 

But, obviously, no law may be cited as to the order in which, in the 
first section, the ideas (for after amplification) should be introduced ; nor 
could a certain amount of development, in that section, of one or more 
of the themes be ruled as, necessarily, a blemish. 

I have, already, written that no positive relationship of keys may be 
enforced. And, as the free treatment of themes cannot be entirely 
restricted to the second section, the workmanlike power of the artist 
may be displayed in the concluding (as well as in the opening) portion. 
Indeed, in the Coda, a composer frequently displays, to great advantage, 
new combinations and properties of his hitherto unexhausted texts ; 
reserving, for the climax of his work, some of his choicest effects. The 
only absolutely binding conditions appear to be the retention of that 
structural framework and balance, manifested in the smallest aggrega- 
tions of rhythmic vibrations, guiding the formation of the simplest 
musical utterances, and controlling the proportions and expansions of 
the most complicated efforts of artistic architecture. 

Should a composer choose altogether to reverse, in the third section, 
the routine of the themes, and to employ them in a totally different 
order to that adopted in the first portion of the movement, structural 
regularity could be maintained by mere key-relationship. After the 
free modulation and discursiveness of the middle part, the emphatic 
return to the tonic key would, of itself, suffice to mark the commence- 
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ment of a new division ; or, rather, would form a welcome return to old 
boundaries, and to a state of comparative rest and composure. 

Consequently, little more than the skeleton outline of the form may 
be considered as fixed and essential. Compliance with certain archi- 
tectural rhythmic conditions, certain balancing proportions, being 
secured, very great freedom of detail may be allowed. How far, and in 
what manner, those broad boundary lines must be followed it is not 
difficult to ascertain. Innumerable artists—each earnest worker 
ardently desiring to express his thoughts naturally and freely—have 
involuntarily yielded to the gentle restriction imposed by a sense of con- 
gruity, uniformity and symmetry. And, ever, there have been on the one 
side the rigid, unbending haters of innovation, the sticklers for a close 
adherence to well-conned models ; who, with rooted distrust of all new- 
fangled notions, have clung to the dogmas of the schools : while, on the 
cther hand, kot reformers—irritated by rules to which more exceptions 
than confirmations could be found, and impatient of restraints for which 
no sufficient authority could be adduced—have raved against all law ; 
and in their anxiety to exhibit their freedom from bondage, have only 
proved their absolute slavery. 

The forms already considered are not the only musical constructions 
derived from the natural growth of simple rhythmic principles to well- 
punctuated and distinctly-rounded periods, and, through mere aggre- 
gations of such sentences into sustained, artistic movements, involving the 
elaboration of ideas, the working-out of subjects, and (not merely the 
clear display, but) the full development of the themes introduced. 

The assertion that all musical compilations are subject to like con- 
ditions, and shaped by the force of the same active principle, may 
startle many readers. That a Fugue—of which, superficially viewed, 
imitative part-writing appears to be the chief, if not the only, necessary 
constituent—should be as thorough an example of the pervading influence 
of rhythmic power as is a Sonata or a Rondo may surprise those unaccus- 
tomed to trace the gradual unfolding of ideas, and the naturalness with 
which all expansions of themes maintain a kind of sequential proportion, 
and a symmetrical shape. 

But the exposition of a Fugal proposition, with its alternation of 
tonic text and dominant response, forms the clear counterpart of the first 
division of a movement in sonata form ; which, also, contains the “ expo- 
sition” of materials forming the groundwork of the composition. The 
points of variety are (1) that the two principal themes (the subject and 
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its counter-subject) are united within a few bars of the very commence- 
ment of the composition ; being specially adapted for such combination, 
although contrasted in pattern and style: and (2) that, throughout the 
whole work, the episodes, or interludes, are workings out, or expansions 
of, salient features of the themes. 

The modulations which, in the central portion of a fugue provide 
welcome relief and diversity, correspond with the changing tonality of 
the fantasia section of a Sonata or of a Rondo; and the re-establishment 
of the tonic firmness, in the third section—often including elaborately 
worked dominant, and tonic, pedal points—matches the return, in the 
schemes already considered, to the more akin scales, which gives to the 
_final division an air of repose, of completeness, and of proportion. 

The “ counter-exposition” of fugal subjects strongly resembles the 
repetition of the first portion of any developed outline, or of the leading 
sentence of a simple Air, from which both the Sonata and the Rondo 
patterns spring. All such repetitions—as well as the brevity and 
timidity of the more modulatory portion immediately succeeding—were 
in keeping with the feelings of a time when each slight deviation from 
the simplicity of a diatonic scale suggested a change of key; and when 
an emphasized use of the subdominant was regarded as somewhat 
perilous, and as involving a little uncertainty as to the chances of effect- 
ing a safe, and altogether satisfactory, return to the tonic. The safe- 
guards of tonal answers were then invented in order to counteract sup- 
posed modulatory dangers, and—from an entirely mistaken estimate of 
the purpose and merit of such timid contrivances, such nursery-like 
bandages—the rules of tonal responses were invested in a mysterious 
sanctity, which has, of late, been so much extolled that our examination 
papers have bristled with questions respecting deviations from a literal 
truth of response ; and have elevated into spurious dignity points which, 
really, no longer concern musicians, and were of importance only 
at a time when an appreciation of the science of harmony was in its 
feeblest infancy. 

It may be that the greater freedom of key now allowed for the 
exposition of the different themes of the Sonata form will, some day, be 
extended to the unfolding of the texts of a Fugue ; and will relieve com- 
posers from the difficulties of avoiding stiffness and wearisome reiteration, 
while following the plans which were quite orthodox and consistent a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

For evident reasons, the present is not a fugue-writing age. Our 
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younger musicians are eager in their desire for freedom from needless, 
and vexatious, restrictions. They, with entire propriety, and with com- 
mendable energy, challenge the truth of every rule, and the demand 
upon their allegiance made by each old law. Most of all, they dispute 
the claims of (so-called) “ contrapuntal” dogmas; regarding them as 
rendered entirely obsolete by the vastly enlarged modern ideas of har- 
mony and key-relationship. The continued rigid imposition of such 
fetters in all imitative partwriting naturally drives them to plans of 
construction in which greater liberty is allowed. 

But why should not an attempt be made to embue with new life the 
old form; to re-vivify it with a freshness and vigour matching that 
which the great symphony writers have infused into the Sonata scheme ? 
The outline of a good Fugue is most rhythmical, logical, symmetrical, 
and complete. Its construction is, in the highest degree, artistic: for 
the polyphonic character of its partwriting, the melody of its combined 
strains, and the absolute exclusion of the slightest taint of irrelevant 
matter require the highest skill, and the most thorough musicianship. 

Of the applicability to vocal music of the interior, compact finish 
and completeness of detail of the fugal working of the one broad 
artistic outline of construction into which the natural expansion of 
rhythmic life has yet been traced little need be written. Vocal choral 
fugues abound: and polyphonic works are not wanted in which, in a 
precisely analogous manner, a single voice part threads its way through 
the meanderings of orchestral accompaniment. Whether, in such com- 
positions, the nobility of character of the human voice is rightly valued 
and exhibited, and its liability to fatigue duly considered, may be 
questioned. 

But I do not think it could truly be averred that choral compositions, 
generally, have yet reached their full development. It appears to me 
that, with or without polyphonic interior treatment, the Rondo and 
Sonata forms must, in future, be more consistently followed in the con- 
struction of large choral works, enhancing their dignity, and bringing 
up their artistic value to a fair balance with that of modern orchestral 
undertakings. Without instrumental aid—although, by judicious 
management of the resources, adequate sustentation of effect and 
development of idea may be secured—evidently the compass, and still 
more the variety, of tone must be restricted. But the beauty of vocal 
effects so far surpasses that springing from less natural impulses as to 
tend somewhat to equalize the conditions. 
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With the full resources of choir and band—wielded by one having 
an equal knowledge of, and love for, each branch—a wealth of tone, a 
variety of effect, a delicacy of delineation, and a splendour of combina- 
tion, are available which not even the greatest Masters have yet fully 
subjected. 

The chief drawback from absolute success in English music has, 
hitherto, been an imperfect development of the subject matter. With 
great fertility of melodic invention, and with a very decided appreciation 
of, and mastery over, the peculiarities of vocal expression, the limited 
orchestral experience of our native composers has dwarfed their efforts 
after symphonic continuity of effect. Hence their extravagant prodigality 
of unexhausted themes, of unutilized texts; the lack of logical deduction 
and sequence, even in their more ambitious vocal works. Perhaps, only 
in their Madrigals, and, less thoroughly, in their other polyphonic 
compositions, may anything like a full analysis, and exhaustion of the 
interest, of their ideas be found. 

As it is my purpose shortly to enlarge upon this point, I will merely 
add the expression of my full conviction that, as the power of extract- 
ing, and exhibiting to best advantage, the charm and full significancé of 
a musical proposition is, to a large extent, to be gained by diligent 
study, and as the freshness of imagination appertaining to the race and 
the old capability of conceiving melodic ideas have not yet been lost, 
there must be a bright future awaiting English Music. 


HENRY HILES. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANS IN MUSIC TEACHING. 
IL. 


HE former paper was devoted to a consideration of the general 
Ty question of the science of education, of its too frequent neglect 
by teachers of all grades, and of its inestimable importance in the 
promotion of the intellectual well-being of the community. It was 
shown that what is true of teachers in general equally applies to 
members of the musical profession, but that, whilst partial provision has 
been made for the training of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, there 
are absolutely no means by which teachers of music can acquire the 
instructor's art. Progress in this respect must be, perforce, of the most 
tortuous, tentative, and consequently unsatisfactory character, and the 
teacher himself frequently discouraged in his work. The numerous 
avenues by which the musical profession is approached were indicated, 
and their various advantages and disadvantages displayed. Following 
on from this preliminary investigation, the next step will obviously be 
a consideration of the work of the music-teacher in detail, with such 
suggestions as to educational methods as experience may indicate. With 
respect to his musical qualifications, it will be sufficient to remark that 
he should be a good, sound executant, not necessarily a phenomenal 
organist or pianist, and that his stock of general musical knowledge 
should be at least fully equal to all demands which are likely to be made 
upon it, either in his own private study or in his vocation as a teacher. 

A young teacher purposing to establish himself in the musical profession 
will, in a very large percentage of instances, endeavour to obtain an 
appointment as organist at some church in the town where he desires to 
take up his abode. And this for several reasons. The emolument 
derived from such an appointment will form a very acceptable nucleus 
to the income of a young professional man, in this respect resembling 
the post of parish doctor, which is frequently of great service both directly 
and indirectly to the newly-established medical practitioner. Then the 
appointment of organist at a popular church is, or ought to be, a means 
of becoming widely known amongst those who are likely to require the 
services of a music-master: in fact, may be looked upon as a capital 
advertisement. The young teacher will probably find that his engage- 
ments do not increase so rapidly as he could wish, and he may be inclined 
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to despair of ever making satisfactory progress: but let him be assured 
that pluck and determination, if coupled with patient waiting, will, in a 
large majority of instances, overcome whatever obstacles may appear to 
have effectually barred the way. Complaints of the overcrowded state 
of the musical profession and of the irruption of the irresponsible 
amateur are frequently heard, but it may be accepted as an axiom that 
the capable man will always find plenty todo. If any man approaching 
middle age has been a failure in the musical or any other profession, 
and if he is technically qualified for his work, it may be taken for 
granted that he lacks some of those characteristics—such as punctuality, 
urbanity, honesty—which are essential to the success of any business, 
The young teacher will find it necessary to be fairly well qualified in 
all classes of work, as his position will be analogous to that of a general 
practitioner in the medical profession. He will be most frequently 
occupied in expounding the mysteries of the piano, and his pupils will be 
of the most varied talents and dispositions. Amongst them will be 
found the beginner, who will prove in some cases to be talented, but in 
by far the greater number very much the reverse of that. To the mere 
musician the task of guiding a child in its first efforts in the study of 
music is generally distasteful, and more frequently than not performed 
in the most perfunctery manner; but to the educationist it is an 
employment fraught with true delight : and this not only when the 
student is bright and intelligent, but even when dulness and inattention 
have to be conquered. Much more unsatisfactory to the true teacher 
is the young lady who wants a few lessons, or, in other words, requires a 
showy superstructure to be placed upon a very bad foundation. Another 
undesirable example of the genus pupil is the young lady who professes 
an inordinate fondness for “Classical music,” with a special leaning 
for Beethoven’s Sonatas, but who has neither the perseverance to master 
their mechanical difficulties, nor the musical taste to render her 
performances tolerable to her audience. Then there is the earnest 
enthusiastic student whose work is always well done, and whose lessons 
are a great pleasure to both teacher and pupil. Such students are, alas, 
like angels’ visits—few and far between. Instruction on the organ will 
also sometimes be sought for from the young teacher, the aspirant in 
such cases being usually an ambitious youth who is desirous of 
entering the musical profession, and who may consequently be looked 
upon as a possible future rival. It may be remarked, however, that if any 
teacher, with the advantages of age and position, allows a younger man 
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to overcome him in the battle of life, he usually deserves his defeat. The 
increase of popularity which the violin has obtained of late years suggests 
that the young teacher, if he has mastered that instrument, would be 
very likely to include its tuition in his daily work, and the same remark 
would also apply to other orchestral instruments. Besides the subjects 
enumerated above, tuition in vocal music will usually form a portion of 
the music-master’s duties, and it will be imparted either privately or in 
classes. The latter can be confidently recommended to the young 
teacher as a means of mental discipline, as, besides exercising his musical 
taste and knowledge, it will compel him to acquire a clear, correct, and 
fluent diction. 

It is obvious that the progress of a student may be materially pro- 
moted or retarded by the adoption of suitable or unsuitable methods of 
imparting instruction, and, as was remarked in a previous article, the 
isolation of music-teachers renders the acquirement of the better plan a 
slow and tedious process. Every teacher forms his own method, and 
there will be no two exactly alike. This article can, obviously, contain only 
the experience of one teacher, and its value would be materially increased 
if it included the opinions of several experienced members of the pro- 
fession. Some such course as that was adopted in relation to the Tonic 
Sol-fa system a few years ago, with the best results. A number of the 
leading teachers of that system were invited to contribute articles, or to 
give model lessons on various educational topics connected with the 
system, and a collection of these was included in a work by the late Mr. 
Curwen, entitled “The Teacher's Manual,” a compilation which is in- 
valuable to the young teacher, and is altogether a most important 
contribution to the literature of the pedagogic art. 

Following the late Archbishop Whately’s definition of Logic, all 
musical study may be classified in two great divisions, namely, the 
Science and the Art of Music. The former has to do with abstract 
knowledge, and includes whatever is termed Musical Theory; whilst 
the latter has to do exclusively with the practical application of that 
theory. In other words, the Science of Music conveys the various 
written signs used in music from the paper to the mind, and the Art of 
Music transmutes those mental impressions into audible sounds, 
Although the art and science of music can never be entirely dissociated 
from each other, it will be convenient, in considering ‘ educational 
plans,” to treat them separately, as by that means any possible con- 
fusion may be entirely avoided, and the mutual connection and inter- 
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dependence of the two great divisions of musical study may be clearly 
apprehended. In any rational system of education practice will always 
precede theory, that is to say, the thing will be explained before its 
sign is exhibited. For instance, in teaching languages, the grammar is 
evolved from the vocabularies previously learnt by the student, the 
contrary plan, as exemplified in the Eton Latin Grammar, belonging to 
the exploded educational methods of a bygone age. And so, in teaching 
music, the notes, or a selection of them, should be studied before their 
appearance on a stave is exhibited to the student. But, in discussing 
educational methods in an article like the present, it will be more con- 
venient to take the contrary course, and treat on theory first, reserving 
the practical application of its principles to some future occasion. 

The ideal standard of excellence in the art of imparting knowledge 
is, that a statement of fact, when once imparted to the student, should 
never be forgotten ; and that a mental process, such as the harmonizing 
of a melody, should be so clearly explained that a pupil will never err 
in any after application of it. That such a standard of excellence in the 
imparting of knowledge as is implied in the foregoing statement is im- 
possible of attainment in a large majority of cases may readily be 
admitted, but the constant striving after it cannot but be beneficial to 
the teacher. It will rouse his ambition, quicken his intelligence, and 
heighten his ingenuity ; being, indeed, the most effectual means of in- 
creasing his general efficiency. Suitable educational plans, whereby this 
result is attained, stand in the same relation to the teacher as the tool 
does to the craftsman, the machine to the manufacturer, and the in- 
strument to the scientist. Improve their design, increase their accuracy, 
enlarge their scope, and they amply reward those who use them. 

Musical notation, though apparently complicated and inconsequential 
in character, has been so well thought out and so thoroughly elaborated, 
that it expresses with the greatest accuracy all that can possibly be 
required of it. Any apparent confusion or absurdity will be found to 
belong rather to the terms used in explaining or defining musical signs 
than to the signs themselves. As all the statements connected 
with musical notation have to do with either the lengths or 
durations of sounds, it is obvious that the teaching of theory will be 
separated into two great divisions—namely, Tune and Time ; and these 
will be considered in the order given. One great and important matter, 
which equally relates to both time and tune, is the careful framing of 
definitions, and it is to be feared that this is a matter too frequently 
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neglected by teachers. Its importance may be shown from the fact that 
it is treated as a separate topic in works on Logic, such as the valuable 
treatises of Archbishop Whately and J. S. Mili The faults of defini- 
tions are of two kinds. They may be so framed as to show an entire 
misapprehension of the logical connections of the word defined, such as 
cause being mistaken for effect, or something which is only accidental 
being treated as absolutely essential ; or they may be so excessively 
over-elaborated as to be valueless to anyone who is not blessed with an 
exceptionally large vocabulary. To the former class of errors belongs 
the statement which many teachers will have heard made, that a certain 
“clef” is called the G clef, because it is on the second line; Dr. 
Johnson’s startling definition of a “ net,” that it is “ anything reticulated 
or decussated at equal distances, with interstices between the inter- 
sections ” being an extreme case of the latter class. 

The first thing which an instructor in musical theory has to teach is, 
of course, the names of the notes. There are many ways of doing this, 
some of which may be commended and others very heartily condemned. 
The most frequent, and without doubt the very worst, way is a parrot- 
like repetition of the names of the notes which stand on successive lines 
or in successive spaces. Besides the negative fact that this plan actually 
discourages the employment of the intellect, there is the positive draw- 
back that it is essentially a most unsafe guide, nobody being able to 
guarantee that in such repetitions the letters shall not be transposed. 
For instance, in the cabalistic-sounding combination, ee—gee—bee—dee— 
ef, what is to prevent a student from transposing two of its members, 
and substituting ee—bee—gee—dee—ef, or ee—gee—dee—bee—ef? . Ex- 
perienced teachers will say that this is no fanciful objection, but repre- 
sents a state of things which is at any moment liable to occur. Another, 
and slightly superior, plan is the slow and laborious process by which 
each line or space is associated with a certain letter, only a few notes 
being learnt at once, and a considerable amount of time being consumed 
by every small addition to the previous stock of knowledge. These 
may be termed the brutal, or unintellectual, plans of teaching, and are 
a sample of the kind of tuition in vogue in the best kinds of schools not 
many years ago. They are of a similar character to the tasks which 
boys were expected to grind up without having the slightest idea of 
their bearing upon any subject with which they were expected to 
become familiar ; and when no schoolmaster considered it his duty, or 
found it to be his pleasure, to interest his pupils in their work, the chief 
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solicitude of the latter being to avoid the punishment which would 
follow any failure to satisfy their teacher’s demands. A much better 
way of teaching the names of the notes than either of the two described 
above is the employment of mnemonic lines. These are sentences which 
are so constructed that the initial letters of the words composing them 
give the names of the notes in proper order. Such mnemonic lines are 
not difficult of construction, as the following examples will show :— 


Treble... Lines...... Every Good Boy Does Forgive. 


Spaces... Foolish Annie Can Envy. 
Lines ..... Get Big Dolls From Africa. 
Bass Tf na A Cow Eats Grass. 


Similar lines could be made to indicate the names of the notes in each 
of the other clefs. Whilst it is quite obvious that a thorough memorizing 
of such devices would be advantageous, both as a saving of time and 
likewise because the proper order of the notes could not be disturbed, 
it must not be forgotten that they contain an element of danger, namely, 
the complete mixing up of the lines in the mind. To avoid this, it is 
necessary to associate the various lines with the clefs to which they 
belong, a task which is not particularly difficult of attainment. For 
instance, the lines given above which relate to human beings belong to 
the higher clef, and those which have reference to animals or inanimate 
objects are allotted to the lower clef. It is obvious that an extension of 
this principle could be applied to any other clefs. Another mnemonic 
device that avoids the difficulties to which allusion has just been made, 
is the adoption of a sentence containing seven words, the initial letters 
being arranged in the peculiar alternate manner required to distinguish 
notes on successive lines, or in successive spaces. The following sentence 
would be found of service, as the last word could be transferred to the 
beginning without destroying the sense, and there would not be the 
slightest difficulty in taking sections of four or five notes to represent 
the spaces or lines of every stave. The memorizing of the places where 
each section commenced would, of course, call for some ingenuity on the 
part of the teacher, but it certainly does not present any insuperable 
difficulty :-— 

Grorce Baxter Drove Four Ancient Cows Expepitiousty. 


All the mnemonic lines given above are offered as suggestions only, 
and any teacher desirous of adopting this plan should find no difficulty 
in making similar sentences which he can adapt to his own peculiar 
circumstances. But by far the best and safest plan of teaching the 
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names of notes is that which takes one note, and, pursuing it through 
its relationships with the different clefs, builds up all other notes to it 
by a close logical process, thus illustrating the golden educational rule— 
to learn one thing well, and to learn everything else from it. Its 
superiority over the other plans enumerated results from the fact 
that mere mechanical aids are reduced to a minimum, reliance being 
chiefly placed on the powers of the mind. The note most frequently 
chosen for this purpose is middle C, its undoubted pre-eminence in this 
respect requiring no justification. 

After thoroughly learning the names of the notes, or such a selection 
of them as may be deemed advisable, the next step obviously is a con- 
sideration of the various ways in which these notes succeed each other. 
This leads at once to a study of the scales. Before entering upon their 
full discussion, the teacher will frequently find it advisable to have a 
preliminary investigation of the constitution of tones and semitones, 
this being, indeed, an illustration of one of the cardinal doctrines of the 
teacher’s art, namely, to learn one thing at a time. The building up of 
various major scales, which would be the next step, does not call for 
any detailed remark. One of the difficulties connected with the study 
of scales is the memorizing of the sharps or flats in a signature, and 
of their proper order. There are several plans by which this difficulty 
can be overcome, some of which may be confidently recommended to the 
young teacher as being rapid and certain in their effect, whilst others 
are very much the reverse. It is quite possible, by a persistent repeti- 
tion of the seven letters which represent the order of the sharps, and 
then by a similar series of efforts with respect to the flats, to fix the 
required knowledge in the mind. But what a lamentable waste of time 
is implied in the process, and even when it is supposed to be completed, 
there is no reason why the order of the letters should not become 
entirely dislocated in the mind, the result being a hopeless chaos. 
Another method by which key signatures may be taught, is by explaining 
to the student that every sharp added is a fifth higher or a fourth lower 
than the preceding one, the flats proceeding by ascending fourths or 
descending fifths. The difficulties inherent to this plan are twofold. 
First, there is no reason why a student should associate “ascending 
fifths” rather than “ascending fourths” with sharps, and to make the 
formula of any value to the student it must be learnt in so unerring a 
manner that no confusion of the mind should be possible. Secondly, in 
calculating the order of sharps “by fifths ascending” there is great 
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danger of making a mistake in each operation, and one error will vitiate 
every succeeding process. Much safer and more rapid in its operation 
is the employment of a mnemonic line, in which the only danger is its 
confusion with similar lines employed in the same subject. The follow- 
ing was given to the writer by a government schoolmistress, and is 
supposed to have emanated from one of the training colleges. Its chief 
recommendation is that it makes as good sense when read backwards as 
forwards, and consequently can be applied with equal facility to both 
flats and sharps. 
FatTHer CHARLES Gors Down Anp Enps BatTLe. 

What has been said with respect to signatures applies with equal, or 
even greater, force to the learning of the order of sharp and flat keys. 
The danger which lurks in the finding of successive sharps by “ ascend- 
ing fifths” is very much heightened when this device is applied to the 
determination of the tonics belonging to those sharps, because every 
fifth has to be “ perfect,” and the consequent mixing up of naturals and 
sharps is very liable to cause confusion, and consequently error. What 
has been said of the sharps is of course equally true of the flats. The 
aid of mnemonics is, then, in this case almost imperative, if the teacher 
wishes to economize the time both of himself and of his pupil. The 
following line, for which the writer is indebted to some unknown author, 
will be found useful, being simple in construction, and consequently 
easy to memorize :— 

Go Down Anp Enter By Force. 

Read forward it gives the order of the sharp keys, and backward it 
gives that of the flat keys. The addition of the word sharp or flat after 
any of the letters is a matter of detail which should present no difficulty 
to the teacher. If it is considered desirable to memorize the technical 
names of the notes in a key, tonic, supertonic, &c., the application of a 
mnemonic line will be difficult, if not impossible, a pictorial method 
founded upon the meanings of the prefixes super and sub being probably 
the easiest of application. With respect to minor scales the only 
additional remark which appears to be necessary is, that they can be 
taught in connection with their relative majors, or kept entirely separate 
and distinct, having their own mnemonic lines, or other educational 
devices, every teacher deciding for himself which is the best course to 
pursue. The chromatic scale will not require any detailed consideration 
in this article, as its varied forms relate more to the peculiarities of 

theorists than to the devices of educationists. 
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After exhausting the various topics connected with successions of 
notes, so far as they relate to scales, the next step the educationist takes 
will be a consideration of combinations of two notes, that is what are 
technically known as “intervals.” The mind of the student will have 
been well prepared for this subject, seeing that intervals are constructed 
out of the various notes of the scales. As in the preceding topics, so in 
this there are many ways of imparting the requisite information to pupils. 
In counting up the semitones which an interval contains there are two 
methods of procedure. One, which may be called the rational method, 
requires that every semitone shall be actually counted, separately and 
distinctly, there being no difficulty or danger in the operation except 
what may result from careless enumeration. In the other the student 
is told to count all the notes, black or white, which stand between those 
forming the interval, and likewise the two latter, if, from this sum one 
is subtracted, the resulting amount gives the number of the semitones 
contained in the interval. Some such method is absolutely necessary 
for elementary students, but, of course, the trained musician recognises 
any interval by mere inspection. There are several ways by which the 
numbers of semitones comprising the various intervals can be 
memorized. For instance, the student may be shown that in reckoning 
from the tonic of a major scale, all its other notes form major or perfect 
intervals, the consequent calculation of minor, augmented, and diminished 
intervals being a very simple operation, depending as it does upon an 
apprehension of the etymological character of the words employed. 
Again, if the meaning of “inversion” is carefully explained the 
memorizing of the 2nds, 3rds, and 4ths is a sufficient guide to all larger 
intervals which are not greater than octave. The device of a mnemonic 
line cannot well be employed except where students have been in the 
habit of using a “figure alphabet,” that is to say, a plan by which 
figures are translated into vowels and consonants, of which words are 
formed. Although a “ figure alphabet,” when thoroughly learnt, can be 
used with wondrous power by students who have to get up a large mass of 
figures, such as dates, statistics, or other arithmetical facts, which have 
to be carefully prepared for an examination, it is obvious that such a 
small affair as the learning of the numbers of semitones in the various 
intervals would scarcely justify the amount of time requisite for its 
preliminary acquirement, it would, in fact, be like employing a huge 
steam-hammer to crack a nut. What may be termed a pictorial group- 
ing of the members representing the quantity of semitones contained in 
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each of the intervals is probably the best means by which the facts con- 
nected with them may be most effectively learnt. A discussion of the 
vagaries of theorists with regard to the nomenclature of the intervals 
would be out of place here, the only remark which suggests itself being 
that uniformity is much to be desired, and that the disappearance of 
such extraordinary combinations as “ extreme sharp” is a circumstance 
which calls for much gratitude. 

Combinations of two notes will naturally be succeeded by those of 
three or more, and so the line of demarcation which separates what is 
commonly accepted as Elementary Theory from ‘“ Harmony” is passed. 
One of the chief difficulties which beset the path of the student when 
first attempting to arrange successions of chords is the writing of smooth, 
elegant, and melodious “ parts.” The reason appears to be that so large 
an amount of attention has to be devoted to what may be called the 
internal structure of a chord as to leave none for a consideration of its 
bearing towards those which precede and follow it. There is also the 
additional difficulty of the clefs, which does undoubtedly confuse and 
disconcert the young student. It is, therefore, sometimes desirable to 
minimize, or even to destroy, the latter difficulty by a temporary aban- 
donment of the clefs and stave, the notes being depicted by their letter 
names, and the exercise subsequently translated into the ordinary 
musical notation. The following example will illustrate this device, 
which, it may be remarked, is equally well adapted to more elaborate 
harmonies as to the simple chords here presented :— 


GA @@G 

E F D £& 

cc B @ 

c F @ CC 
It may be remarked that the twofold manner in which inversions of 
triads and their figurings may be regarded should be constantly kept 
before the mind of the student—that is to say, the derivation of an 
inversion from its root, and the finding of the root from a figured bass 
note. A convenient means of illustrating these peculiarities is, on the 
one hand, by attaching various figurings to one bass note, and on the 
other, by naming a chord and requiring that the student shall write 
both it and its inversions. What bas been said of common chords will 
apply equally to other combinations, any further enlargement upon this 
topic being, therefore, unnecessary. It is not within the scope of this 
article to pass in review the battles of the theorists, or to express any 
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predilection for a particular system of Harmony ; every teacher must be 
his own judge on this point, bearing in mind that at least as much 
depends upon the teacher as upon the text-book he employs. Further- 
more, it should be remembered that the majority of harmony students 
do not desire to shine as composers, but that their knowledge of chords 
has its chief value in giving them a more intelligent interest in the 
music they play, in increasing their reading power, and in assisting to 
endow them with that indefinable something which is known as 
musicianship. The intelligent teacher will, therefore, always consider 
his instructions in harmony, as a means to an end rather than as the 
chief object to be gained, and will so shape his lessons as to lead the 
pupil from the dry abstractions of chords to their actual representation 
in vocal and instrumental music. Nothing need be said here as to 
educational plans in the higher walks of musical theory, such as fuga. 
writing, as any suggestions should be unnecessary to one who has 
advanced so far in his musical studies. 

What has been said in this article has had exclusive reference to 
Tune, and it will now be necessary to pass in review the various topics 
connected with Time. No difficulty will be experienced in connecting 
the lengths of notes with their shapes, when it is considered that the 
simpler form has the greater duration, and that every quicker note is 
formed like the slower ones, but with something added. The names 
assigned to these notes present considerable difficulty to the student, as 
they are worse than meaningless, being actually misleading. We are in 
this respect much worse off than the Continental nations. The French 
names describe the shapes of the notes—as “round,” “ white,” “ black,” 
and thus are not misleading, but it cannot be said that this nomenclature 
is of much value to the student as it tells him what it is of no great 
importance that he should know, but leaves untouched the essential 
facts relating to the lengths of the notes. The German names “ whole 
note,” “half note,” are more satisfactory for the reason just assigned. 
No fact in connection with musical theory is so frequently forgotten as 
the respective directions in which crotchet and quaver rests turn, and 
yet by means of a simple and suitable educational device it can be as 
firmly and indelibly fixed in the memory of the student as any other 
piece of information. The writer is indebted to the anonymous author 
of an article which appeared in one of the musical papers a few years 
ago for the following educational plan :—The initial letter of crotchet is 
C, its upper half turns in exactly the same direction as the crotchet rest. 
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This rule will be found of service by teachers of music in this country 
until such time as the plan of having differently shaped rests to represent 
the values of a crotchet and a quaver shall have become universal. The 
advisability of a division of topics when studying time-signatures is 
undoubted, otherwise confusion will be very likely to ensue. The 
relationships existing between the different numerators should be care- 
fully considered, before the question of denominators is touched upon. 
Then, to complete the enquiry, several numerators should be successively 
applied to the same denominator, and also a comparison of the changes 
effected by the substitution of different denominators whilst the 
numerator remains the same should be instituted. Much difference of 
opinion exists with regard to the terminology of time-signatures—for 
example, some teachers assert that $ time is formed from ?, and should 
therefore be called “compound duple,” whilst others are equally positive 
that it is formed of two bars of 3 time, and that its proper name is 
“compound triple.” It is obvious that the name is of very slight 
importance as compared with a knowledge of the appearance and func- 
tions of ¢ time, although it may readily be admitted that peculiarities 
of terminology are frequently of value as educational instruments. 

In completing this investigation of educational plans as applied to 
the teaching of musical theory, a word or two of advice to the young 
teacher may not be out of place. He must be thoroughly in earnest in 
his work, no half-hearted or perfunctory teaching being of any use. If 
he decides that a certain kind or amount of work is desirable on the 
part of the pupil, he must not be satisfied unless it is accomplished, and 
should leave no means untried for that end that his ingenuity may 
suggest. As to his manner towards his pupils very little can be said. 
He may be gentle and paternal, or keen and incisive, or witty and 
brilliant, and whichever of these most resembles his natural manner will 
be best suited to him. He must carefully avoid any suspicion of affecta- 
tion, especially if he is ever called upon to give a course of lessons to a 
class of clever girls. They are accomplished social anatomists, and 
would quickly dissect his peculiarities of manner, with the result that 
his influence over his class would be reduced to a minimum. The 
efficiency of the teacher is not measured by the quantity of information 
which he can impart to his pupils, but rather by the amount which he 
has succeeded in fixing in their memories. He ought not to be satisfied 
unless he is able to receive back, as it were, from them that which he 
had previously imparted, or, in other words, some plan of examinations 
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is eminently desirable. By this it is not meant that pupils should 
necessarily be presented at the public examinations of some com- 
petent examining body, although this course is undoubtedly in some 
cases desirable, but rather that the teacher should include in his 
educational plans some method of testing the progress of his pupils which 
shall be satisfactory to both them and him. Examination papers can be 
prepared by the teacher, and copies multiplied by one of those numerous 
appliances which are so extensively employed at the present day. They 
have numerous advantages, but the one serious drawback that both the 
preparation of papers and the correction of answers necessitate a very 
large expenditure of time, and are thusa great tax upon the teacher. 
This objectionable feature is avoided in oral questioning, which is 
undoubtedly preferable to the system tc which allusion has just been 
made, more especially if any plan can be adopted by which every mem- 
ber of a class attempts to answer the whole of the questions asked. This 
can easily be managed if all answers are written down immediately 
upon the questions being propounded by the teacher, the necessary 
revision being carried on at the same time. If the correct answer is, in 
each case, given by the teacher, each of the pupils can act as his or her own 
examiner, with the result that a very correct estimate of the attainments 
of the student can be obtained with a small expenditure of trouble, as a 
very large number of questions can be asked in a remarkably short space 
of time. Questions of this kind, and conducted in this manner, are of 
great value to both teacher and pupil, and can be confidently recom- 
mended to all who have much to do with classes formed for the study of 
Musical Theory. 


HENRY FISHER. ~ 











SOME PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES 
IN MUSIC TEACHING. 





HE theoretical side of teaching having been so very fully considered 
Ty by Dr. Fisher in the previous number of this Review, it has 
occurred to me that a supplement to his article, in the shape of a dis- 
cussion on Practical Teaching and its difficulties, would be advisable. 
The difficulties to which I principally allude are felt by teachers of every 
grade and standing, but are seldom spoken of in print; and if I have 
myself made them matter for banter in another place, there is all the 
more reason for dealing with them seriously here. 

Supposing a young man has, by perseverance and ability combined, 
achieved a good sound musical education, either at a foreign Conserva- 
toire or at home, and then—as living by serious composition is practically 
out of the question—sets to work to earn his living by teaching “the 
ubiquitous pianoforte.” This is not an unusual case; I may say it is 
the most usual case. For the sake of argument let us assume (the con- 
trary case having been already considered) that he has sympathy, energy, 
quickness, and, in fact, ability to teach. When he has succeeded in 
getting ‘a connection,” and is fairly in the routine of his business, what 
does he find? That pupils may be divided into two classes: (1) those 
who intend to have a musical education, and (2) those who want to be 
crammed. The first class is lamentably small, and must from the 
nature of things always be so. In fact, the earnest workers in every 
field are always in a great minority in spite of every facility and 
encouragement that can be offered ; one can only recognise this fact and 
make the best of it. If, then, our teacher is fortunate enough to secure 
five pupils per cent who really “mean business,” he may congratulate 
himself. With these he will of course do his utmost, and their progress 
will to a large extent depend upon himself. But he will find one 
obstacle in his way. Out of the five, not more than one will come to 
him completely untaught, and he will have to take a long time before 
he can clear the minds of his pupils from that marvellous confusion into 
which the unmethodical and ignorant elementary instruction imparted 
by parents and nursery governesses has thrown them. Being himself of 
full reasoning age, and forgetting what he was ten or fifteen years ago, 
he will first be astounded at the total lack of intellectual grasp on the 
part of his pupils—their inability to use and apply their small knowledge, 


and the state of mental haze in which they seem content to rest. This 
D 
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is the greatest of all the difficulties he will have to contend with and the 
most important. He must recur again and again to points which he has 
clearly explained, and which the pupil has understood for the moment, 
but which will be always liable to sink into haziness, even in the minds 
of the really intelligent. When a new pupil comes, for instance, and 
plays him the B flat minor Scherzo of Chopin, and plays it well, let him 
not conclude that she knows all the rudiments. Very possibly if shown 
middle C written by itself she would have to think before she could say 
what note it was. Most probably she could not tell him at once what 
parts of the piano the treble and bass staves cover. Having discovered, 
after much fumbling, the first five notes of a given scale, she may be able 
to play it with perfect fluency, but the same scale occurring in a piece 
will cause her weeks of toil. Or again, she will play scale or running 
passages with admirable smoothness, but with an absolute lack of accent 
(this is a peculiarity quite confounding to the musician), so that the 
nicest ear could not detect whether they were in fours or threes ; indeed, a 
note will occasionally get dropped out without causing any inconvenience. 
The very first principle of music—Rhythm—is, in fact, the invariable 
weak point, and this is the more to be deplored as it can be instilled into 
the mind of every, or nearly every young child, but is extraordinarily 
hard to be acquired in later years. The teacher will find it hard enough 
to get pupils to count their time as they play, but even when this is 
accomplished it will not always meet the difficulty, for they will count 
unevenly. I know of no music at all comparable to that of Mozart for 
the purpose of teaching time. Every difficult bar should be analysed 
and resolved into its constituent quavers or semiquavers, as the case may 
be, by the pupil, the places where the beat falls marked with a pencil, 
and so on. I hope I shall not offend my lady readers if I say that the 
sense of rhythm is especially deficient (or undeveloped) in the female sex, 
and that as elementary musical instruction is almost always imparted by 
mothers and nursery governesses, as I before said, the most vital point 
of music is thus most universally neglected. Still keeping in view that 
rara avis, the earnest and intelligent pupil seeking a musical education, 
let us proceed to tabulate the difficulties which such a student has to 
overcome, and consequently the difficulties which the earnest teacher has — 
to smooth over :— 


1. An undeveloped sense of rhythm. 

2. An undeveloped ear. 

3. A lack of clearness in the knowledge already acquired. 

4. The novel tax on the brain afforded by the necessity of thinking 
of five or six different things at once. 
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5. A clumsy and confusing system of notation, aggravated by want 
of thought and unanimity in composers and printers. 

6. A duplex system of fingering. 

When we come to add to these the varying lack of finger-freedom 
and possible slowness of mental perception, serious obstacles in them- 
selves, it is evident to any thoughtful mind that to acquire the art of 
writing the Chinese language with its twelve thousand separate 
characters, or to master the grammar of the Basque tongue with its 
forty tenses to each verb, can not be more laborious than to really 
master that “ubiquitous pianoforte.” And how few ever do really 
master it! Of course a touch of genius, of natural gift, can remove 
these mountains almost entirely, but with this we have nothing to do 
here. Let me say a few words on each of these barriers to progress. 

1. The first I have already touched upon; the sense of rhythm 
may be greatly instilled by Kindergarten games and by learning 
dancing, but it is in this more than any other point that the difference 
between the “musical” and “unmusical” person is shown. The 
teacher must never allow the slightest unsteadiness in time, especially 
looking out for rests and silent bars. 

2. The way in which people can learn to play the piano fairly well 
and yet retain a wholly undeveloped ear is almost incredible. Try a 
pupil thus: hold a sheet of music over the keys, sound C and tell her 
what note it is. Then sound G above: not one in ten will guess the 
note correctly, even if they have learnt singing. Supposing that you 
succeed in teaching a few to recognise the simple diatonic intervals, try 
these with double notes, a third, fourth, or fifth, telling them the lower 
note ; here you will find infinitely greater difficulty in getting them to 
grasp simultaneous sounds. No one would believe, until they have tried, 
the extent of musical darkness in which the average pupil flounders. 

3. This point I have spoken of above. 

4. It is very sad, but no instruction book that I have ever seen 
gives proper consideration to the fact that the youthful mind is wholly 
unused to work on more than one subject at atime. Many positively 
begin their first exercises for the two hands at once, See what the 
piano demands! Two hands, playing different things, two different 
clefs, time and key, position and duration of notes to be considered, 
accidentals to be remembered, marks of expression, perhaps pedal marks 
to think of, besides differences of touch. And all this at once! [ still 

seek and seek in vain for an elementary instruction book which will 
teach the pupil as Miss Cornelia Blimber was forced to do Paul Dombey 
—allow him to master subject A before proceeding to subject B. It is 
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this enormous tax on the mental powers which makes a good reader a 
rare thing and an infallible reader an impossibility. 

5. In modern music the clumsiness of our ordinary notation is 
getting more and more seriously felt. The subject of accidentals alone 
is enough to drive the teacher mad. It stands to reason that an acci- 
dental cannot be marked afresh every time it occurs in one bar, but on 
the other hand to mark it only once, or once in each octave, is often 
insufficient. Some teachers, to save themselves the torture of hearing 
wrong notes, mark in all accidentals and even the sharps and flats of the 
key wherever they occur in a piece, but, as the student has got to learn 
to remember these things, such a course is evidently unwise, and should 
only be resorted to when the pupil is abnormally slow of comprehension. 
But, perhaps, the greatest stumbling-block of all in notation is the con- 
fusion caused by treble and bass clefs. Teach a beginner the common- 
sense view of the staves, that is the fact that they represent a big ladder 
of eleven lines with the middle one knocked out, and as soon as he or 
she has grasped this idea it is knocked to atoms by the pupil meeting 
with both staves bearing the same clef mark, beginners being invariably 
confronted with this distressing difficulty in the elementary duets 
familiar to us all. What pianoforte teaching must have been in the days 
when the C clefs were also used one shudders to imagine. When this 
trouble has been grappled with, the student, young or old, will be 
caused endless and totally unnecessary worry at seeing occasional notes 
intended to be played by the right hand written in the lower stave and 
vice versa. Raff is positively the only composer who has had the 
common sense to shun this confusing plan and to keep each hand strictly 
to its own stave. The following passage from one of the most hackneyed 
of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte presents, at first reading, the most 
extraordinary difficulty :— 


P . is . 
whereas, if the composer, or at least one of the many editors, had caused 
it to be engraved thus :— 
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there would be at any rate no doubt as to the distribution of the notes 
between the hands ; the leger lines in the treble need cause no difficulty 
as the melody in octaves requires only the upper notes to be actually 
read, I have proved by repeated experiment the truth of the principle 
here involved and cannot too strongly urge it upon writers and editors 
of music intended for educational purposes. Much of Schumann’s music, 
which is almost unreadable from the reckless notation employed, might 
be made fairly comprehensible to the student. Schumann, however, is 
an extreme case. Probably no composer’s music is so baffling to the 
mere amateur; even such pieces as the Slumber Song and Des Abends 
being exasperatingly difficult owing to the awkwardness of the writing, 
while a little thought and care would have made them within the reach 
of a beginner. In difficult and complex music, such as Liszt’s transcrip- 
tions of the Beethoven symphonies for instance, irregularity of notation 
may be excused ; it is a case of “ There are the notes ; play them as best 
you can !”—but all ordinary music can be written with each hand cun- 
fined to its own stave. Even a third stave, to avoid quick changes of 
clef, is less confusing to the student than allowing the hands to trespass 
on each other’s domains. One other thing, Sterndale Bennett conceived 
the happy notion of using different characters for the slur and the tie, 


the latter being represented thus: instead of by a 


curved line. Why has no one taken the trouble to follow this sensible 
idea? Pupils can fora long time only see one note at a time ; by the 
time they come to the end of a tie they have forgotten what was at the 
beginning and invariably sound the note again, not noticing the thin end 
of the dash, but I seldom find them forget tied notes in Bennett’s works. 

The above are points which should be ever present to the mind of the 
writer or editor of educational music, but which up till now have been 
absolutely ignored. Modern composers of the Schumann, Jensen, and 
Kirchner type write as though the general public understood harmony, 
and their “easy pieces,” which an educated musician can play at sight 
and with a certain pleasure, are absolute caviare to the general, for in 
the hands of the ordinary amateur they are quite ineffective and bristling 
with irritating little difficulties and pitfalls. I could enlarge to any 
extent upon the troubles caused by our notation, though I should 
probably say nothing new on the subject, but must now turn to other 
points. One last word, however. What mysterious influence makes a 


pupil invariably read an augmented second, say Cf D¢ aaa as a 
minor 2nd—or C# Dg? 


6. If any of our musical Associations or Societies want to do some- 
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thing practically useful, they should exert themselves to abolish our 
English system of fingering. Every learner now has to master the 
foreign fingering, so why should we preserve our own system? It only 
needs united action on the part of a few leading publishers ; it is a small 
reform yet it would remove one at least of our many stumbling-blocks. 
Of course without united action nothing can be done, but while enthusiasts 
seek constantly to impose upon us new and more or less eccentric 
systems of notation, it is really sad to find that, owing to the absence of 
anything like authority or united purpose, even such small reforms as 
those I have suggested above remain uneffected. Why, we cannot even 
get our pitch definitely regulated because there is no one with sufficient 
authority to make a decree and enforce it. Perhaps South Kensington 
will condescend to give us some assistance in these matters at the forth- 
coming “ Artificieries” exhibition. Perhaps it won't. 

I have now—in a somewhat loose and discursive fashion, I fear— 
dealt with the first half of my subject, the chief practical difficulties 
which beset an earnest student of only average ability—that is, of no 
natural musical powers—and which the teacher of such an one has to 
exert himself to obviate. To give the latter any advice on his best course 
would be manifestly absurd ; whether he be a good teacher or no, advice 
is alike useless ; experience and his own sense must be his guides, poor 
fellow. But the chief point I had in view in writing this paper was this : 
How is the teacher—the earnest, capable teacher—to deal with his second 
class of pupils—that class which with most of us is 95 per cent of the 
whole mass—that class which does not wish to learn music, but which 
desires to be crammed with sufficient pianoforte pieces to undergo the 
competition wallah of the drawing-room? This is a serious question, 
daily arising in every musician’s life, and which of us dare rise up and 
declare that he has fairly grappled with it? 

Here are two typical cases which we meetevery day, (1) The young 
lady at boarding school, who can play a few pieces in veriest school-girl 
style, whose technical knowledge and ability is absolutely ni/, who takes 
about as much interest in her music as she does in her French 
grammar, and whose only advantage is, that with the marvellous 
patience and perseverance of her species, she is determined to work her 
way through the prescribed routine of education. On her wearied ears 
precept and correction fall like rain on a house-top, leaving but a fleeting 
trace ; she has but little preference for any particular kind of music, and 
her time for so-called practice is perforce limited to one hour per day. 
(2) The private pupil who comes for a dozen lessons and no more. 
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The first of these cases is not, of course, necessarily hopeless. 
Interest in music may possibly be awakened by judicious treatment, the 
disheartening features being the barren nature of the soil and the 
probability that just as the first signs of budding promise appear, culti- 
vation will be considered as ended and the field will relapse into its 
weedy and tangled state. But the second case—the most common of 
any! The pupil has never seriously studied and never intends to. The 
least approach to technical instruction is considered a bore, and the sole 
aim of the learner is to be made to play a few showy pieces without any 
mental effort or industry on her own part. Her practice is a mere farce, 
and she will frequently come and inform the teacher that she has not 
touched the piano since the last lesson. Honest instruction of people of 
this class is out of the question ; it is not desired by them nor will they 
accept it. Their taste seldom rises superior to dance-music, and if even 
the pupil will submit to anything better, probably her parent will not, 
but will demand “something more showy.” 

It is pitiable to think of the amount of time wasted by such people. 
An art requiring for its mastery such continuous and earnest application 
as music—or at least pianoforte playing—when taken up in fits or starts 
by persons wholly incapable of teaching themselves, can never be 
acquired to more than what I may call a painful extent. What little 
good can be accomplished by the efforts of a master in the doses of 
teaching he is now and then called upon to administer is more than 
counteracted by the ignorance and carelessness of the unmusical trifler, 
who really seems to believe that the art of playing can be instilled into 
her with no effort on her own part but the enduring of a certain number 
of lessons. I always try to impress upon pupils the necessity for self- 
help, for using their minds (if they have any) so as to discover for 
themselves where and why they make a mistake, in order to correct it. 
But no! they are content to play a passage wrongly unto seventy times 
seven and then consider themselves injured because it doesn’t get right. 
Have you ever overheard a school-girl of this kind practising? The first 
time it will make you die with laughing, but afterwards it drives you 
crazy. Her hour’s practice is filled up thus: If she is very good she 
will play a couple of scales, three minutes. Then comes the new piece 
which will be earnestly fumbled through (straight through) three or 
perhaps four times from the beginning to as far as she has taken. It 
would no more occur to her to turn the page and see what comes after- 
wards than it does to interrogate herself as to the best means of 
overcoming the difficulties. No, all is blind, unreasoning, passive 
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obedience. Twenty minutes of the hour have passed, and the next ten 
are given to the studies, which are remorselessly played twice through 
in a state of total mental oblivion. The remainder of the hour is 
devoted to scampering through all the old pieces learnt during the last 
twelvemonth. How girls of this kind achieve even the scanty results 
we behold is astonishing. But the proof of the superficiality of these 
results may be seen every day among young married women. If these 
happen to have any spare time on their hands they will sometimes try 
to rub up their music again, after the lapse of a few years, it may be. 
Woe to the teacher whom they select to help them! He will find in 
them such appalling ignorance and lack of ability to learn as will con- 
found even the sufferer of many years’ standing. It is generally 
imagined that pupils, as a rule, desire to learn, but pupils of the hope- 
less sort seek nothing of the kind, they merely want to be crammed 
with an accomplishment which they vainly think money can buy. 

I never yet met with a teacher who would confess honestly how he 
dealt with such pupils, but from the enormous extent of this class it is 
clear that the question is daily solved in a more or less creditable way 
by all of us. The conscientious teacher, with a true respect for his art, 
will find here a terrible difficulty, and it is to this demoralising influence 
that I attribute the decay of many a promising young musician. It is 
an obstacle met with in no other art but music. Fashion has decreed 
that every young lady, with any pretensions to that name (that is, every 
young female above the poorest labouring class), shall have lessons on 
the pianoforte, regardless of the fact that to achieve any tangible result 
something more is required than money. Of course, Nature, in com- 
pliance with her immutable laws of supply and demand, has raised up 
teachers of a calibre to suit these pupils, but, as in the notable instance 
of the cow’s tail, Nature’s beneficent invention is inadequate to its pur- 
pose. If it could be ensured that the incapable pupils should all gravi- 
tate towards incapable masters, and leave others in peace, there would 
be happiness and sunshine for the first time in the life of the musician ; ° 
then might he sit tranquilly under the shade of the fig-tree (or whatever 
substitute for that shelter he may possess), and recall to mind the words 
of truth written in the book of the sage Ollendorff: ‘“ Have you the 
good pupil? Yes, I have the good pupil, and also the good master. 


The pupil is good because (parce que) the master is good. The good 
master, the good pupil.” 


F,. CORDER. 

















ART STANDARDS. 


) 


HE difficulty of obtaining anything like an agreement of opinion 

concerning any subject increases in proportion to the appeal 

which the point controverted makes to the imagination, or approaches 

the line separating things capable of demonstration from topics con- 

veniently, and lazily, shoved aside into the heterogeneous, unclassified 

heap of “ matters of taste,” concerning which it is assumed that people 
must agree to differ. 

With respect to the merit of all Art-work the greatest confusion of 
judgment exists: and apparently earnest men seem contentedly to 
resign themselves to the perpetuation of that confusion. Careful study 
and zealous devotion do not appear to bring folks nearer to the recogni- 
tion of any standard, any gauge of merit ; but, rather, to accentuate and 
embitter points of difference, Even with regard to general principles 
the ardent disciples of any form of esthetic expression are as widely 
separated, and as antipathetic, as are the cruder notions of those who 
give only idle thought to such matters. So that, as the inner circle of 
light is approached, the eye becomes more and more dazzled ; and, as a 
loftier and purer imagination is appealed to, liberality and honesty of 
judgment seem to recede; and, amid hot contention for some un- 
important details or surroundings, essential principles, are undiscovered, 
or unheeded. 

To the anxious, and not disputatious, student such controversy is 
most disheartening and perplexing. And the questions often arise— 
“Why, even among the initiated, are opinions so dissonant? Is the 
confusion inseparable from the subject ; or does it spring from perversities 
of judgment, from violent personal temperament or unrestrained 
prejudice? Are there no general laws, to which all such questions may 
be referred? Is there no absolute truth, that may be so clearly defined 
as to light unbiased students to the perception of, at least, some broad 
fundamental principles ? ” 

Surely, every mode of artistic expression must, at least in its early or 
alphabetic stages, conform to some far-reaching influences that may be 
reasoned out, and distinctly stated. 

In the more pictorial delineations of a poetic fancy truth, or falsity, 
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must be open to detection. The fidelity of all representations of material 
objects may easily be ascertained; although beauty of workmanship may, 
for its thorough appraisal, need a special training; and the incorporated, 
enfolded idea may be perceived only by the happy few. 

Every eye may acquire some small power of insight into relations of 
form and colour. Some intelligence in matters of visual proportion our 
daily life should ever tend to quicken and expand. The work of the 
architect or of the sculptor may, assuredly, be fairly criticized, according 
to some scale easily understandable ; and incongruities, excrescences, and 
inadequacies may, confidently, be pointed out ; although the beauty of 
the inshrined thought expressed by the whole, and by each subordinated 
part, may not be perceived, or may be beyond the full realization of the 
beholder. 

In work in which the external material counts for less—serving only 
roughly to kindle the imagination and, with some uncertainty, to direct 
it—more depends upon the sympathy, and the readiness to . respond, 
of the person to whom that work is addressed ; and, so, an appeal is made 
to a more limited audience. But, obviously, the fact that those 
addressed are ignorant of the language is no more a proof of the feeble- 
ness of the tongue than colour-blindness in the looker-on could be an 
evidence of uniformity of tint. 

We are surrounded by influences in which spirit and matter are 
blended and interwoven in differing proportions. Consequently, of some 
of those influences we have a dim perception : others can only be subjects 
of faith: and of the infinite remainder we are profoundly ignorant. Yet 
everyone should recognise that, within a boundless variety of expression, 
those influences bear an absolute uniformity of impress, of purpose, and 
of teaching. But, in order to acquire anything like the clear perception 
that we may (if we choose) gain, the mind must be divested of all bias, 
partizanship, and narrowness ; must rise above the dogmas of early train- 
ing, and strive to attain that comprehensiveness and liberality of 
judgment to which its nursery leading-strings ought to serve as guides, 
as a preparation. The great obstacle to perfect openness of conviction 
is the difficulty with which men throw off the rigid bondage of early, and 
perhaps necessarily narrow, rule. It is so much easier for us to fancy that 
we really do continue to believe that which our fathers have told us than, 
continually, to examine afresh the articles of our faith by the new light 
ever and anon thrown upon them. All through life we are in danger of 
mistaking the mere idle retention of the second-hand maxims of a narrow, 
and too positive, schooling for ripeness of judgment; which may be 
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founded only upon an equal weighing of all the evidence, and a continued 
openness to conviction. 

The necessity for such candour rises in proportion to the predomi- 
nance of the esthetic character of the subject. The demand for an 
absolute purity of test grows in accordance with the delicacy of the 
conditions to be weighed. In the solution of Art-problems the danger 
of misapprehension increases with the immaterial nature of the mode of 
delineation, and with its unlikeness to other methods of pourtrayal. 

Through the eye the mind receives many varieties of impression ; all 
bearing some degree of family likeness, some similarity, whereby the 
influence of each is justified and confirmed. To the ear there is only 
one test of truth or falsehood ; one standard of right: no corrobora- 
tive evidence is possible. Visual agreement and aural consonance are 
such different manifestations of the same law that the oneness of basis 
and purpose is not apparent, but has to be carefully sought out. A 
thousand every-day impressions serve to tutor the eye: but the ear 
recognizes only one educational force, and derives no help from collateral 
influences. 

But the conditions are not so unequal as they may, at first, appear. 
As a compensation for the want of external corroboration, the Sound-Art 
is established upon a foundation more clearly and firmly demonstrated 
than are the rudimentary conditions of any other mode of poetic deline- 
ation. Exactness of proportion and nicety of adjustment are insisted 
upon with a positive and absolute authority that may not be evaded ; 
and are brought within the intelligence of millions, upon whom the 
necessity and beauty of order and regularity cannot, with equal certainty, 
be impressed by any other means. The knowledge of the inflections and 
affinities of sounds has attained a scientific clearness that causes its 
technical phraseology to be constantly borrowed, as the best mode of 
expressing states of agreement and peace. The very title of the one 
principle of Harmony, upon which all combinations of sound are possible, 
and its terms and classifications, are continually used to describe any 
kind of intimacy of relationship. 

But, while music springs from a firmer point, it also soars to a higher 
flight than any other means of poetic pourtrayal. By the clearness of its 
alphabetic formule its wideness of appeal is increased beyond the range 
of any other mode of artistic delineation. But, inevitably, the merits of 
its loftier utterances may be gauged only by attuned sympathetic spirits. 
And, as the style of its appea! grows more spiritual and refined, its 
absorbing power over its disciples grows more intense in inverse propor- 
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tion to the lessening number of its followers: and, at each stage of 
ascent, some are left behind, unable to rise higher in obedience to 
the uplifted pointing of its rarified guidance. 

But my inquiry is whether, in its different phases, and throughout 
the whole compass of its expressive power, the Sound-Art does not 
establish, and rest upon, certain broad, essential principles which 
may be defined, and should be universally accepted. I do not allude 
to those rudimentary rhythmic principles of construction which have 
already been considered in this Journal ; and without close attention to 
which no worthy or abiding work may be accomplished. But I refer to 
the purpose, the goal, at which all artistic effort aims, the poetic realiz- 
ation forming the true end, to which all else is but the pathway. 

And, probably—after some consideration of each of the legitimate 
objects of Music, and of the conditions of each phase of its varied 
influence—my purpose will be best served by considering the differences 
of opinion that exist with respect to the attainment, and to the proper 
mode of attaining, the particular object in each case aimed at. 

Naturally, I select Sacred Music as the first, and most generally 
interesting, section of my subject. Concerning it almost everybody 
deems herself, or himself, capable of forming an opinion worthy of con- 
sideration, Consequently, the notions extant concerning thetrue qualities, 
and even the objects, of Sacred Music far exceed in number and irrecon- 
cilability the opinions hazarded concerning any other branch of the Art ; 
and are frequently expressed with a virulence akin to that with which 
people are prone to discuss any subject to which a Sacred character and 
a Sacred name are given. 

The highest and noblest aspiration of Music must be to form a meet 
embodiment of, or to incite and lift minds to, feelings of thankfulness, 
and of the worship that is prompted by a keen sense of some higher 
condition that should earnestly be striven for. The entire devotion of 
all the resources of the Art is due to, but could only inadequately fulfil, 
such an object. The most exalted and dignified strains, the most care- 
fully elaborated construction, and the largest and most complete means 
of performance should be consecrated to such a purpose. Aught that 
would lower the tone of thought, or drag the mind down to earth should, 
carefully, be avoided. Whatever may be the kind of music selected, 
absolute purity of idea and chaste dignity of style should be maintained. 
Such qualities may characterize and pervade the smallest strains and 
the most lengtiy compositions, the simplest Chant and the most ornate 
Anthem. That they are, often, grievously missed could not be denied. 
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The essentially congregational portions of any description of musical 
service often are robbed of that simplicity which, alone, could be in 
keeping with their true intention and with the mode of performance. 
That music designed as the union and expression of the praise and 
worship of large numbers of people should be of broad and straight- 
forward character is a principle which does notdepend uponthe capabilities, 
or technical skill, of the worshippers. Not merely because it should be 
sung by large numbers of untrained vocalists ought a Hymn-tune to be 
solidly and plainly rhythmical ; but, far more, because without that care- 
fulness of construction and simplicity of punctuation it must lose that 
distinctness and nobility of character befitting the utterances of the 
general body of worshippers. 


An old error—happily, now almost out of date—was, by the introduc- 
tion of a little catchy, responsive prettiness into the Hymn-tune to elude 
the prejudice against the mere name of any more elaborated music ; 
and to console an ambitious choir, denied any legitimate opportunity of 
joining in that more sustained praise of which it was capable, and which 
belonged to its proper sphere and duty. Thus, a nondescript kind of 
thing—too complicated for a Hymn-tune, too feeble for an Anthem, and 
far too commonplace for either—was manufactured ; regardless, oft-times, 
of the absurd manner in which its trivial antiphonal phrases repeated, 
or cut up, the words, and obliterated their sense. 

Of late the improvement in this matter has been more apparent than 
real. For, not only has a sickly kind of Tune crept into fashion, as an 
appropriate accompaniment to a most sickly kind of Hymn—but the 
enormous multiplication of so-called Anthems, designed for the propitia- 
tion and delectation of Choirs of more pretension than ability, has filled 
our music books, and desecrated our service, with a fearful amount of 
twaddle. 

Midway between the rigid simplicity and bold dignity of a model 
Hymn-tune and the higher flight of the Anthem, we have that kind of 
setting of the Canticles which is peculiar to English church music, and 
is technically termed a “ Service.” 

The artistic value of such music forms a vexed question. Doubtless 
the compilation of many of the earlier works of the kind formed a 
perfectly proper, and a very natural, outlet for the devotion and industry 
of the Cathedral Organist who, in his small sphere of labour, con- 
tributed his little effort to the increase of the variety of the music that, 
each morning and afternoon, droned away a part of his life, and by its 
monotonous repetition chronicled the lapse of time. But the isolation 
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of English musicians, and their lack of the opportunities of hearing, and 
joining in, orchestral performances (which their Continental brethren so 
constantly enjoyed) precluded them from exercising any influence in the 
development of musical form, so powerfully stimulated abroad by the 
rapid increase of skill among instrumentalists, and by the numerous 
private bands kept up at the small German courts. And the strict 
conditions by which all church music was fettered, the forbiddance of all 
innovation, and the rigid limiting of the time which the “dearly beloved 
brethren” would consent to spend together at their morning and afternoon 
interviews sufficed to curb any genius the modest musician possessed, 
and to dry up any enthusiasm for his work which survived his 
apprenticeship. 

That, written amid such inspiring circumstances, the great bulk of 
our English “ Services” should exhibit little beyond a quiet placidity, 
and a careful workmanship, is not surprising. And, though there are 
many modern settings of the Canticles of high aspiration, and consider- 
able merit, it can scarcely be said that the question has yet been solved— 
how to render the conditions of strictly rhythmical structure subservient 
to the interpretation of the unrhythmical hymns of the daily service. 

By far the best specimens of English Church music are the Anthems, 
for which the composers could, at least, select words and forms according 
to their fancy. Compared with the music of the Romish Church they 
display a seriousness and chastity of style in keeping with the national 
feeling ; and they form a large and varied library of as really excellent 
music as could be looked for, remembering the circumstances under 
which they were written, and the miserably inadequate means provided 
for their performance. When suitable facilities are offered, the expan- 
sion of the Anthem into a Sacred Cantata or Oratorio is only a natural 
and legitimate development, forming a far happier and more appropriate 
celebration of a festival than any mere spoken words of a preacher, how- 
ever earnest and eloquent those words may be. 

With respect to the prevailing styles of music adopted in other 
modes of worship, I scarcely need remark that national temperament 
and long custom must exercise such considerable influence as to render 
hard and fast lines an unnatural constraint. 

But the differences of opinion, which I now have to consider, are not 
such as may be excused as necessarily arising from diversity of race, or 
temperament, or mode of thought, 

And, first, there is the curious, but not infrequent, idea that music 
embodying words addressed to the Almighty should be passionless. 
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Such an opinion is advanced as an argument in favour of the retention 
(now that the need for such retention no longer exists) of boys’ voices in 
the interpretation of church music, for the sake of their “coldness,” 
their “ purity,” or their “innocence” ofcharacter. (Truly ! the innocence 
of the ordinary choir-boy is startling.) The argument—if by such a 
title the plea may be dignified—appears to be founded upon a lingering 
superstition of some inferiority in woman, or some denial of her right to 
speak audibly in church. 

But it is difficult to reconcile such a perpetuation of a restriction 
(which agreed well enough with the social prejudices of very remote times 
and of Eastern countries) with the fact that, even in the Monastic ages, 
choirs of women were as numerous, and doubtless as efficient, as choirs 
of men. It is probable that the convent music far excelled that of 
_ the monastery. 

Perhaps, the dislike is to a mixed choir. But, from whatever fad 
the exclusion of women from our choirs continues, no one, with a 
musician’s feeling, could excuse the intolerance which deprives church 
music of the greatest means of effect, by substituting, in lieu of rich- 
toned mature voices, the feeble pipings of boys; which banishes the 
adult whose experience of life, with its trials and sorrows, qualifies her 
to join heartily and truthfully in praise and prayer, and prefers the 
parrot-like song of children, from whose lips the words must come with 
unmeaning hollowness. Further, no singing master could justify the 
extravagant ruin of hundreds of voices resulting from the undue strain 
entailed upon delicate organs, that ought to be carefully protected and 
nurtured. A good, honest choir-boy is always in danger of injuring him- 
self ; and a lad without zeal for his work is constantly strengthening his 
lazy, careless propensities. 

But opposed to the advocates of passionless singing are the enthu- 
siasts that delight to indulge in unnatural longings for death, in 
hysterical yearnings after “Jerusalem the golden,” who are ever in a 
kind of high-pressure frame of mind; and who yet—strange incon- 
sistency !—doubly enjoy all their high-flying, distorted sentimentality 
when its exaggerated expressions come from lips which, by an inexorable 
law of Nature, must lie, whenever they frame the syllables. Another 
great obstacle to any improvement in our English sacred music is 
the prejudice which many people still retain to what they call a 
“ performance ” in Church—ignoring the fact that the clergyman always 
“performs” not only the sermon but a great deal of the service. They 
do not object to the vicarious offering of prayer by one man; but they 
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are shocked by the idea of a fairly representative number of people dis- 
charging, in the name of the congregation, a duty for which the others 
have not taken the trouble to qualify themselves. And the very 
assistance they will not accept in church, they delight to have in the 
concertroom. For, in England, there are thousands of people, destitute 
of general musical proclivities, who, at least annually, attend 
“performances” of the ‘‘ Messiah”; and do so distinctly as a religious 
exercise, yielding their sympathies freely to the influence of its sublime 
strains, and consciously warmed and elevated in spirit by the increased 
pathos and power with which the music endows the words. How 
funnily moulded our “ principles” are ! ‘ 

Again! An orchestral accompaniment still is, to the great mass of 
church-going folk, an abomination. I well remember the Sunday ser- 
vices of a certain quiet village church: in which the unpretentious choir 
was assisted by a violin, a flute, a clarionet, and a violoncello. Of course 
some preliminary agreement as to pitch was necessary: but the requisite 
tuning of the instruments did not appear to shock the congregation, or 
to give rise to any undevotional feelings. I wonder if that humble 
church (that, for the last 30 years I have not visited) has been invaded 
by a “kist of whistles,” and its worshippers educated to the high point of 
being able to discern the impropriety of violin-playing in church ! 

Concerning sacred music, then, I think that all questioners, free from 
bias and the prejudices of old association, may arrive at some general, broad 
principles of agreement. Nobody would deny that it should be varied 
in style and character. But, whether simple or elaborate, jubilant or 
prayerful, designed for festival or for fast-day, it should be dignified, 
chaste, and embued with a certain solemnity of tone. How far that 
solemnity should subdue the exuberance of joy, or the ecstasy of gratitude, 
may be left as an elastic question to be qualified by national tempera- 
ment: but, in the very midst of thanksgiving, some power of restraint, 
some seriousness of mind should be shown. Alike in construction 
and in interpretation sacred music should exercise the highest powers 
of composer and performer: and, when it stoops to the capacity of the 
uneducated, when it condescends to the level of those who will not 
strive to raise themselves to a keener appreciation of its power and 
significance, it should still seek to exalt the mind, and to purify the 
imagination from earthy taint. 


HENRY HILES. 
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T the first meeting of the Central Council, held at Blackpool in 
A January last, the necessity of making efforts to extend the 
influence of the Society of Professional Musicians was fully recognized, and 
received considerable attention. A Report was authorized to be drawn 
up, which, after appearing in the former number of this magazine, was 
published separately, and has since been forwarded to nearly the whole 
of the professional musicians, &c., throughout the country. It was 
further suggested that a deputation from the Central Council should 
visit the south-west of England at an early date, to confer with the 
leading musicians in that district, and obtain their sympathy and 
co-operation in forwarding the aims and objects of the Society. 
Meetings in connection with the deputation have been held at Chelten- 
ham, Bristol, Exeter, Torquay, and Plymouth. The invitations to 
professional musicians residing in the district covered by the above- 
named towns were most warmly responded tu, many gentlemen travelling 
30 or 40 miles to attend the meetings. Great enthusiasm in the work 
of the Society was aroused, and resolutions approving its aims were 
unanimously passed. The thanks not only of the Society, but of 
musicians generally, are due to the gentlemen forming the deputation 
for their earnest and disinterested labour in the cause of Musical Art, 
and their endeavour to raise the social status of the profession. 

The deputation included Dr. H. Hiles, Mr. A. Page, F.C.O., Mr. J. 
Dawber, Mus. B. (pioneer of the Society), and Mr. E. Chadfield, 
General Secretary. It should be recorded that the above-named gentle- 
men were most hospitably entertained by several eminent members of 
the profession, viz., at Cheltenham by Dr. A. E. Dyer ; at Exeter by Mr. 
Wood, Organist of the Cathedral ; and at Plymouth by Mr. Hele, the 
Borough Organist. Most gratifying, also, is it to learn that the Mayors 
of Exeter and Plymou'h kindly allowed the Society’s meetings to be held 
in the Municipal Buildings, and that Mr. H. C. Pollock gratuitously 
placed the Rotunda (Cheltenham) at the disposal of the deputation. 

There cannot now be a doubt, after the unqualified success of this 
E 
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mission, that the feeling amongst musicians is strongly in favour of a 
vigorous effort being made to elevate, organize, and amalgamate the 
profession, and to re-instate Musical Art in the high position in this 
country which it at one time occupied, and which its undoubted 


influenze and usefulness deserve. 


The following is a list of the members of the profession who, through 
the instrumentality of this mission, have joined the Society. 


(By order) 


Andrews A., Organist, St. Peter's, 
Tiverton. 

Barrett J., Organist, Christ Church, 
Clifton. 

Brookes A., Bristol. 

Cay F., Truro. 

Cvook E., A.C.O., Organist, S. Paul's 
Church, Clifton. 

Cooke S., Jun., Bristol. 

Cooke W. H., Bath. 

Cox W. H., Organist, Parish Church, 
Clifton. 

Dalby T., Organist, Parish Church, 
Launceston. 

Davieson C., Torquay. 

Dudeney T.J.,L.R.A.M., A.C.0., Taunton. 

Dyer A. E., Mus. D., Oxon, F.C.O., 
Musical Director, Cheltenham College; 
Organist, 8. Luke’s Church, Chelten- 
ham. 

Edwards A.M., Organist, Temple Church, 
Redlands, Bristol. 

Glover H. C. S8., Organist, Roman 

Catholic Cathedral, Plymoth. 

Gosden A. J., A. Mus. T.C.L., Cullomp- 
ton, Devon. 

Grattann W. H., Torquay. 

Greenwood J., Organist, S. Matthew’s, 
King’s Down, Bristol. 

Hake E., Organist, S. Sidwell’s, Exeter. 

Hannaford W., Plymouth. 

Harding H. A., Mus D., Oxon., F.C.O., 
L. Mus. T.C.L., Sidmouth. 

Haskins A. B., Exeter. 

Hele J., Mus. B., Oxon, A.R.A.M., 
Borough Organist, Plymouth. 

Hemingway D., F.C.0., Organist, Abbey 
Church, Tewkesbury. 

Huff A. W., Organist, 8. Mary's, Bath. 

Huxtable Lawford P., Clifton. 

James A. J., R.A.M., Exeter. 





EDWARD CHADFIELD, 
General Secretary. 


Juleff C. E., Organist, Parish Church 
Bodmin. 

Kidner W. J., Redlands, Bristol. 

Lawson J. W., Organist, S. Mary’s, 
Redcliffe, Bristol. 

Linter Ricardo, Cheltenham. 

Lucas W., Tawton. 

Maine A., Clifton. 

Matthews J. A., Organist, S. Matthew’s, 
Cheltenham. 

New A., Clifton. 

Palmer W. H., L. Mus. T.C.L., A.C.O., 
Organist, 8. Matthew's, Weston-super- 

are. 

Parminter R. G., Organist, S. Mary’s, 
Bristol. 

Pollock A. G., R.A.M., Cheltenham. 

Pyne J. K., The Abbey, Bath. 

Rendle M. A., Exeter. 

Richmond W. H., Exeter. 

Riseley G., Organist, Cathedral and 
Colston Hall, Bristol. 

Roeckel J. L., Clifton. 

Roeckel Mrs. J. L., Clifton. © 

Rogers H., Organist, Christ Church, 
Cheltenham. 

Russe J., Organist, S. Peter’s, Tiverton. 

Sims H. T., Organist, S. John’s, Bath. 

Skelding D., Organist, Emanuel Church, 
Bristol. 

Sondermann Otto, Musical Director, The 
College, Bath. 

Tomlinson J., Tavistock. 

Villiers Miss, Clifton. 

Weekes T. E., M.R.A.M., Plymouth. 

Weekes S., Mus. B., Cantab., F.C.O., 
A.R.A.M., L. Mus. T.C.L., Plymouth. 

White J., Organist, Christ Church, Teizn- 
mouth. 

Wood D. J., Mus. B., Oxon, F.C.0, 

Organist, Cathedral, Exeter. 
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NORTH-WESTERN SECTION. 


Tue first meeting of the present year (being the twenty-second 
regular meeting) was held in the Council Chamber, at Stockport, 
on Saturday, February 7th, Mr. J. F. Slater, F.C.0., being chairman. 
After the confirmation of the minutes of the previous meeting, a long 
discussion ensued respecting the forthcoming examinations in the practice 
and theory of music; and it was decided that arrangements should be 
made to hold them in Manchester, Liverpool, and Southport: and a 
small Committee was appointed to draw up a Syllabus, containing full 
information. The theoretical examinations will be held at ten o’clock 
on Saturday, June 20th, in Manchester, in the Mayor’s Parlour, under 
the presidency of 
His WorsHIP THE Mayor 
(Alderman J. J. Harwood, J.P., Esq.) ; 
in Liverpool, in St. George’s Hall, under the presidency of 
ALDERMAN Samugtson, J.P., Esq. ; 
and in Southport, in the Town Hall, under the presidency of 
J. H. Sexuitoz, Esa. 
Examinations in all branches of practical music will be held, as may be 
required, in the last week in May, and in the first week in July. It was 
resolved to publish, in the Appendix of each number of the “ Quarterly 
Musical Review” (under an arrangement with the proprictors), a report 
of the sectional proceedings during the preceding three months. 

The twenty-third regular meeting was held in St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, on Saturday, March 7th ; Mr. Thomas Rawson being Chairman. 
The minutes of the preceding meeting having been confirmed, full dis- 
cussion ensued respecting sundry amendments of the Rules of the 
Society, recommended by the General Council ; and it was agreed to 
adopt all the suggestions made, except the proposed transference, from 
the sectional Secretary to a local Superintendent, of the duty of 
receiving names and fees of candidates for examination. It was the 
opinion of the large number of members present that much confusion 
would, certainly, result were a gentleman unaccustomed to the routine 
of examinations selected, in each town, to discharge duties requiring so 
much care and experience. 

A proposition that the Central Council should be requested to pre- 
pare a scheme of registration was discussed and carried. 

The twenty-fourth meeting was held in the Town Hall, Southport, 
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on Saturday, April 4th; Mr. S. Myerscough, Mus. B., being Chairman. 
A proposition that some kind of examination should, ordinarily, be 


imposed upon candidates for admission into the Society was considered, 
but deemed premature. 


The twenty-fifth meeting was held in Manchester, on Saturday, 
May 2nd ; Mr. F. H. Dale being Chairman. On the recommendation of 
the Sectional Council the following rules were passed, and ordered to be 
reported to the General Secretary :— 


“No General, or Sectional, or Council Meeting shall, without special announce- 
ment, be considered a Public Meeting; or, without invitation from the General 
Secretary (by order of the Central Council), or from the Sectional Secretary of the 
district in which the meeting is held (by order of the Sectional Council of that 
district), be attended by any reporters for the press. 

“Nor shall any report of, or comments upon, the proceedings of any Meeting be 
supplied to any newspaper, or periodical, or be printed and published in any form, 
except by order of the General Council (through the instrumentality of the General 
Secretary), or by order of the Sectional Council (conveyed through the Sectional 
Secretary) of the district wherein the Meeting was held. 

“Should a question arise as to the conduct of any member of the Scciety, the 
Council of the section to which that member belongs shall inquire into the matter ; 
and may, if deemed desirable by the majority present at a duly convened meeting, 
(Rule 16), expel the offending member. But the member, so expelled, shall have a 
right to appeal, at the next but one monthly Sectional Meeting, and not afterward, 
from the verdict of the Council, to the general body of the members present. An 


expelled member shall not be eligible for re-election as a member of the Society, and 
may not be introduced as a visitor at any meeting.” 


The next meeting will be held in Manchester on Saturday, June 
6th; Mr. Heinecké being Chairman. 

Since the publication of the names of the members of the North- 
Western Section, Mr. W. Lawton, of Oldham, and Mr. J. W. Jackson, 
of Macclesfield, have been elected. 


(By order) 


JAMES DAWBER, 
Hon. SEc. 
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NORTH MIDLAND SECTION. 

Tuis section of the above Society was inaugurated at a general meeting 
held at the house of Mr. A. Page, F.C.0., Castlegate, Nottingham, in 
October, 1884. There were then 21 members. A Sectional Council 
of 15 was elected, together with delegates to the Central Council of the 
Society, and an Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. Meetings have 
been held at Derby, Leicester, Grantham, Nottingham, and Birming- 
ham, in the months of November, December, February, March, and 
April respectively since that time, all of which have been of a most 
agreeable kind. The North Midland Section of the Society now boasts 
41 members, and there are five additional names for election at the 
Council Meeting to be held this month. Such an increase in numbers 
shows the necessity that existed for such a society, and the hearty 
co-operation it met with as soon as its influence extended to the Mid- 
land District. The first great object sought by the Society is unity, 
growing out of which there will doubtless be great strength ; strength 
to establish the musical profession on a substantial, social, and legal 
basis; strength to resist the hitherto prevalent desire to ignore the 
merits of our own countrymen in favour of those of the foreigner ; and 
strength to form in this age a real, living school of English music. 

Perhaps the most important meeting of the section was that held at 
Birmingham, on Saturday, April 18th, at which Mr. Stephen S. Stratton 
presided. About twenty of the leading professional ladies and gentlemen 
(non-members) from that town and neighbourhood met the members of 
the Society with the greatest cordiality. Mr. E. Chadfield, General 
Secretary, gave an interesting account of the Society’s aims and objects, 
saying, in the course of his address, that as now all the other professions 
were protected by some kind of incorporation, it was high time musicians 
banded themselves together to guard their interests, and keep out incom- 
petent and unqualified persons from their ranks. Commercially, socially, 
and artistically, it would be most beneficial to have a society, admission 
to which should be open to all branches of the musical profession, and be 
a guarantee to the public of the reality of every member's qualifications. 
With regard to the artistic side of a musician’s career, the speaker 
observed that, under existing circumstances, when a young man settles 
down in some provincial town, and has no intercourse with his fellows, 
art dies within him, his ardour cools, his progress ceases ; whereas with 
such a society as the one advocated, and by attendance at its meet- 
ings, his artistic tendencies would be kept warm, and if there was 
anything in him, he would in all probability be brought out, instead of 
being crushed out. The General Secretary went on to urge the further- 
ance of everything leading to the formation of a school of English music, 
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which, he said, could never be accomplished without a school of English 
musicians ; and this, he thought, was very likely to follow from such a 
union of musicians as the one under consideration. Mr. Chadfield also 
remarked that at present the profession had no voice in which to assert 
itself, should legislation be undertaken on its behalf. He could assure 
them that legislation with regard to music was imminent, and for every 
reason it behoved them to have a united voice in which to suggest 
to Government what that legislation should be. An objection to the 
Society had been made, viz., that it was not first established in London ; 
but he thought, had this been the case, it would have had much less 
likelihood of permeating the whole country, and much more probability 
of exciting the jealousies of other corporate bodies, than if, being 
inaugurated first in the provinces, it gradually extended itself, until at 
last it fairly surrounds the great city. When fully matured, the Society 
could be moulded by the majority of its members into whatever shape 
seemed most useful and satisfactory. He was delighted to hear there 
was a Musical Guild at Birmingham, and was quite sure it and others 
like it would find ample scope for work, in order to help forward the 
national effort to establish a solid basis for the musical profession. Mr. 
Chadfield, in conclusion, called upon Birmingham, on account of its high 
reputation as a centre of musical culture, to assist in carrying out the 
aims and objects of the Society in every way possible. 

The Chairman also strongly advocated the cause of the Society, and 
trusted ere long it would be able to institute a benevolent fund, from 
which to assist needy musicians during times of depression, of illness, 
and in old age. He believed also, if there was a united profession, 
musical men are good enough and generous enough to push forward any 
one who really shows talent. He gave the Society a very hearty wel- 
come to Birmingham, and wished the movement the most complete 
success. 

The next meeting is to be held at Derby, at Messrs. E,.Chadfield and 
A. F. Smith’s School of Music, The following are the names added to 
the list of members in this section since its publication in the last 
number of the Quarterly Magazine :— 


Deacon, Miss, Leicester. (Trent. | Lawrence, C.. Mus. B., Peckham. 
Atterbury, Miss, L.R.A.M., Burton-on- | Reay, Samuel, Mus. B., Newark. 
Nicholson, H., Leicester. White, Hamilton, Retford. 
Angrave, P., Leicester. Dodd, W. L., Derby. 


A. F. SMITH, 
Hon. Sec. 





